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The Institute of Professional Relations originated in the alert mind 
of Miss Charl Ormond Williams, of the National Education Association, 
in the early months of 1938. She selected George Peabody College for 
Teachers as an appropriate place at which to bring the idea into 


initial objectivity. The first Institute was held at Peabody July 22-23, 
1938. 


The idea has spread during the past three years and an impressive 
number of Institutes was held on various college campuses during the 
summer of 1941. 


The program and arrangements for the Fourth Peabody Institute 
of Professional Relations were developed by a committee composed of: 


D. S. Campbell . Joe Doggett 
Joseph Roemer Joe Gerber 

S. L. Smith Mildred Roth 

A. L. Crabb Janey Haneline 
Otis McBride Mrs. Neil Baxter 
R. Lee Thomas Robert Vigus 
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EDITORIAL 


A GOODLY COMPANY 


That title is fitting enough in any presentation of the affairs of the 
Peabody Institute of Professional Relations, Series of 1941. Credit 
for its initial use in this connection must go to Miss Susan Riley with 
whose article this report finds its climax! 

The Committee, in charge of arrangements, departed from the 
orthodox routine in which those of unquestioned maturity exhort all 
hearers to be professional in all things, setting up patterns for their 
professional encouragement. At this Institute those of unquestioned 
immaturity but of professional alertness and promise had their say. 
And they said it well! Said it with a clarity and pungency prophetic of 
the advance of the profession of teaching. 

There was no mellowed wisdom in what they said. They engaged 
in no boring reminiscences of the bad old days when educational things 
were quite not right. Their fountain heads of professional inspiration 
lacked the volume that the tributary years will give, but at least they 
had not been muddied. 

Various colleges engaged in the preparation of teachers were asked 
to send to the Institute representatives chosen from the Class of 1941. 
These representatives, with perhaps two exceptions, were without 
experience in regular teaching assignments. Their faces were upon 
the future. Their colleges had done what they could to make that 
future safe for the profession of teaching. The colleges had helped 
them establish skills and achieve understanding. The colleges had 
led them into an awareness of the fine dignity of teaching, and of 
the tremendous social challenges which it offers. But they knew that 
their professional survival depended upon their own intelligence con- 
joined with their own industry and social spirit and they were eager 
to meet and to commune with their kind. 

They came from a gratifying range of territory, from St. Cloud to 
Greenville, from Buffalo to Huntsville. They remained in session 
two days. They learned to like each other, and so to find both personal 
pleasure and an added increment of professional self esteem. 

The Peabody Journal of Education presents the formal proceedings 
of the Institute. It can not hope to present all of the Institute. It is 
not difficult to place into the proper columns the words spoken by 
those on the programs. It is not possible to put upon the printed 
page those subtler manifestations of grace and good humor which 
were so manifest on those memorable days. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Sponsored by 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AND 
PEABODY COLLEGE 


June 26 and 27, 1941 


THEME: 
A BEGINNER CONSIDERS THE PROFESSION OF 
TEACHING 


Thursday Evening—June 26, 1941 


Lawn in Front of Social-Religious Building 
7:30 
Dean Doak S. Campbell, Presiding 


Music—The Peabody String Choir, Directed by J. Andrew Ponder, 
Peabody School of Music 


Welcoming Addresses by Robbie Walker and Alfred Crabb 


Response—Florence Mulvihill, Representing State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Address—“A Profession Becoming Professional,” President S. C. Gar- 
rison 


Reception to representatives and visitors by Peabody Graduate Club 


Friday Morning—June 27, 1941 
The Peabody Cafeteria—7:30 


Peabody College will entertain at breakfast for the representatives 
attending the Institute. 


Friday Morning—June 27, 1941 
At Designated Places on the College Campus—9: 00 
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SYMPOSIUM GROUP I—Clarence Patrick Priest, Presiding 


Topic—“A Beginner Enters the Profession of Teaching” 


Discussion by: 


Ray Grindstaff,.Representing State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Jules Dieudonne, Representing Southwest Louisiana Institute 

Marian Henry, Representing State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 
Earl Obermeyer, Representing State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Shirley Castle, Representing State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 
Dorothy Taylor, Representing Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee 
An Opportunity Provided for General Discussion. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP II—Kathleen Ranson, Presiding 


Topic—“A Beginner Considers the Ethics and Ideals of the Profession of 


Teaching” 


Discussion by: 
Marion Bell, Representing State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Elwood Hinds, Representing State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Mary Alice Calhoun, Representing Georgia State College for Women 
Guy Whitehead, Representing State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


Alfred L. Whitman, Representing State Teachers College, Memphis, Tenn. 
Blanche Vanstrom, Representing State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


C. H. Warren, Representing Cumberland University 
An Opportunity Provided for General Discussion 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP III—Jack Hepler, Presiding 


Topic—“A Beginner Considers the Education of the Members of the Profession 


of Teaching” 


Discussion by: 


Lady Grace May, Representing State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Elsie Hayes, Representing Austin Peay Normal, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Hazel Starnes, Representing State Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 
Catherine Rice, Representing State Teachers College, DeKalb, Il. 
Eva Klamen, Representing Harris College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Clyde Rader, Representing Bowling Green College of Commerce 
An Opportunity Provided for General Discussion 
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SYMPOSIUM GROUP IV—Joseph Latimer, Presiding 


Topic—“A Beginner Considers the Agencies That Enrich the Profession of 
Teaching” 


Discussion by: 
Brunswick Leonard, Representing State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
Ruth Grace, Representing Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
Vaughan Beal, Representing State Teachers College, Ada, Okla. 
Adabelle Mangas, Representing State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Amelia Belser, Representing State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 
Carle E. Davis, Representing State Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. 
Evelyn Mayhall, Representing Alabama College, Montevallo 

An Opportunity Provided for General Discussion. 


| SYMPOSIUM GROUP V—Jane Flener, Presiding 


Topic—‘A Beginner Considers the Various Extra Obligations of the Profession 
of Teaching” 


Discussion by: 
David Berry, Representing State Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla. ‘ 
Isabell Roper, Representing State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
John Zumbro, Representing State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Margaret Branch, Representing State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
| J. Roberts Dailey, Representing State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
| Edward T. Case, Representing State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 
| Iva Angie Ogden, Representing Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Marianna Allen, Representing Maryville College 
An Opportunity Provided for General Discussion. 


Friday at Noon 


Luncheon: Honoring Miss Ruth Cunningham, Secretary, Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. 


R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Tennessee Elementary Schools, Presiding 
Topic—“The Beginning Teacher in a Cooperative Program of Supervision” 
Discussions by: 


Mary Sneed Jones, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
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Lucille Brown, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Marion County, Tenn. 
Joe Frank Wilkes, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Giles County, Tenn. 


Elizabeth M. Black, Professor of Elementary Education, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Arthur C. Rauscher, Supervisor Elementary Schools, Shelby County, Tenn. 


Friday Afternoon 
The College Auditorium—2:00 
Dr. A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education Association, 
Presiding 


A Review of the Discussions Led by Christine Glass, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Ala.. and Jack Cunningham, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 


Open Discussion Led by Vera Nell Holcomb, Alabama College 


Excursions About Nashville 
3:00-6:00 


Representatives and visitors will be taken on excursions to points of historic 
and educational interest in and about Nashville. 


Friday Evening 
7:00 


Peabody College will act as host at a dinner to be given representatives to 
the Institute. 


Dean Joseph Roemer, Presiding 


Music—Under Direction of Dr. Irvine Wolfe, Peabody School of Music 


Address—A Goodly Company—Dr. Susan Riley 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
I 


As beginners in the profession of teaching we must decide what our 
relations shall be with our pupils, with our fellow teachers, and with 
the people of our communities. In making these decisions, all sorts of 
problems confront and confuse us. 

It was in the belief that beginners in the profession of teaching are 
peculiarly in need of constructively thinking together about these 
problems that Peabody College four years ago took the lead in conven- 
ing the first Institute on Professional Relations in the world. It is in 
that belief that Peabody College has invited us here for the fourth 
annual meeting of this Institute. 

It is not merely by coincidence that we have come to George Peabody 
College for Teachers for this Institute. She has pioneered in every 
significant educational movement in the South and has played a 
worthy part in the educational progress of the nation. Teaching, the 
primary concern of Peabody College throughout her history, is itself 
undergoing the process of becoming professionalized. Because of its 
very nature as a teacher-training institution it is to be expected that 
Peabody will have its part in the professionalization of teaching. We, 
too, as individuals will be undergoing a process of professionalization. 
We must see a change within a change, a wheel in the middle of a wheel, 
each dependent upon the other for its turning. For to the degree that 
each of us is able to effect successfully the change from a beginner to 
a professional person within himself, and only to that degree, can we 
in turn effect successfully our part of that larger change— the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 

Believing in our sincere and intelligent interest in our profession and 
in the part each of us is to have in its development, and recognizing 
that many problems confront us, Peabody College has called us together 
from over fifteen states to pool our best thinking on these problems. 
We are to center our thinking about the theme: A Beginner Enters the 
Profession of Teaching. To us who have come to know and love Pea- 
body at her best, this theme characterizes the spirit of the institution— 
an ever-present receptivity to the contributions of the new, the “begin- 
ning,” and a constant effort to knit and shape the new and proved into 
the established order by the process of teaching. And so it is the hope 
of Peabody that we, representing the beginners of the teachers colleges 
of the nation, bring what we have that is fresh and viable to the body 
of established facts and principles and under her guidance make our 
contribution to the progress of professional relations in teaching. We 
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who feel that we as students are part of Peabody and that she has be- 
come a part of us through her service are confident that you have 
brought as much with you from your respective colleges to share with 
us. We welcome you to our college and to this, the Fourth Annual 
Institute of Professional Relations. 

RopsiE WALKER, Peabody College. 


II. 


It was in the year 1867, seventy years before the first Professional 
Relations Conference, that George Peabody donated the first million 
dollars toward the advancement of education in the South. Eight years 
later, in 1875, the Normal School that has grown into Peabody received 
direct benefit from that grant—and by doing so, took the first step 
toward the professionalization of teachers. The impetus of that 
movement brought the professional relations conference into existence 
on Peabody campus four years ago. 

The wisdom of providing opportunities to discuss professional rela- 
tions was immediately obvious, and the following year saw many simi- 
lar groups meeting on similar campuses discussing similar problems. 
The professional relations of teachers are the most complex and the 
least stable of all the professions. In such a situation as this the prob- 
lems are manifold. During this conference we will investigate only 
a few of them. We will discuss the profession of teaching from the 
standpoint of a beginner. Not many days ago we entered the class- 
room to learn. Not many days hence we will enter the classroom with 
every intention of teaching. We have questions that are singular to 
beginners. We are likely to have viewpoints equally unique. In these 
few meetings it is very possible that we will arrive at some conclusions. 
We probably shall not take any decisive actions, for that can come only 
when the entire membership of our profession—the largest in the 
world—can come to the same conclusions. 

However, decisive action is not our immediate aim. We shall be sat- 
isfied in these conferences to learn one another’s goals and attitudes 
so that we may shape and remodel our own. We come from fifteen 
different states and represent some forty colleges. From such a diver- 
sified group we may expect an equally diversified viewpoint, and with 
a diversified viewpoint we may expect programs that both stimulate 
and satisfy. This is our conference and our opportunity. 

It is my privilege to represent the host college at this conference and 
in that capacity to express to you our desire that during your stay here 
you will become acquainted with us. I welcome you to the Fourth 
Annual Institute on Professional Relations. 

ALFRED Crass, Peabody College. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


It is with distinct pleasure that I have accepted this opportunity to 
respond to Miss Walker, Mr. Crabb, and George Peabody College for 
the welcome so graciously accorded us. 

Long before we arrived on the campus scene we have been in corre- 
spondence with the officials of this Institute concerning the various 
obligations and opportunities afforded. Everything has been worked 
out so well that it is an inspiration to take part in the proceedings. 

We have all long heard of the Southern hospitality of this part of 
the country and are now finding it is more than mere legend—it is real! 
Doctor Crabb wrote so eloquently of the magnolia-scented night winds 
of Peabody that it is a wonder we did not all arrive here one or two 
weeks early to take advantage of that incomparable perfume. I think 
it is fine and progressive of Peabody College to have mingled the roman- 
tic with the educational. 

For all of us this convention climaxes a period of study for mem- 
bership into the teaching profession. I doubt if there has been any- 
thing in our various curricula which could bring the real problems 
of this profession to mind as well as the discussions, talks, and asso- 
ciations which will be our pleasure to engage in this evening and all 
day tomorrow. 

We extend our sincere appreciation and thanks to the officials of the 
National and Tennessee Educational Associations and of Peabody Col- 
lege for presenting such an interesting and inspiring program, and also 
for their sincere friendliness and hospitality with which they have 
welcomed us to the College. 

FLORENCE MULVIHILL, 
State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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A PROFESSION BECOMING PROFESSIONAL 


S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 
(Read at Opening Session of the Professional Relations Institute, June 26, 1941) 


In many respects teaching as a profession is one of the youngest of 
all the professions. We must not be confused relative to the age of the 
teaching profession because of the fact that there have always been 
some good teachers. While teaching is one of the oldest of the occupa- 
tions, yet not until comparatively recent times could it be spoken of as 
a profession. Teaching becomes a profession and becomes professional 
when it has a corps of workers possessing certain well defined charac- 
teristics. Some of these I desire to mention, but first a statement as 
to what a profession is. 

A profession is made up of a group of efficient, trained workers who 
seek to serve specific human needs. According to this definition certain 
traits characterize the profession of teaching and the professional 
worker in education. 

First, there must be a deep, abiding, sympathetic interest in people 
and in the betterment of mankind. The mere teaching of any subject— 
facts, historical background, interpretation, etc.—is not enough. A 
generation ago there were many really great scholars who loved the 
subjects they taught and who were outstanding personalities, but they 
were often not interested in whether the subject matter taught or the 
methods of teaching led to desirable results in the lives of their 
pupils. Their whole philosophy was “Get knowledge.” 

The second characteristic of the professional teacher is a philosophy 
of what is to be accomplished by the profession for people individually 
and collectively. This is probably the weakest link in our profession of 
teaching. We have the knowledge, we have the material resources, we 
know the methods to be used, and sometimes we possess skill in using 
the methods; but we have no unified philosophy. We are not agreed on 
traits which we wish to produce in children; and I fear that, if we were, 
we would not be sure of what our materials and methods would pro- 
duce. We know enough about the materials which we believe the 
general population should have; but we do not know how to make these 
materials effective in the lives of people. We do not know definitely 
just what we are trying to accomplish. We use vague expressions, such 
as “good citizenship,” “professionally minded people,” etc., but too in- 
frequently our discussions reach situations to which people can react 
and which they can learn. 
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The third characteristic of the profession has to do with a knowledge 
of the materials to be used and a knowledge of the methods to be used 
in teaching the materials to children and skill in using them so as to 
produce the desired results. We have an abundance of material, and 
much of this material is interesting and of value in certain situations. 
It is not enough to know materials and to have a knowledge of methods. 
As a matter of fact, teacher training institutions have unquestionably 
spent too little time selecting proper materials to be taught, too much 
time in methods, not enough time in practice in the skills of using 
these methods, and not enough time in determining what the desired 
outcomes are. 

The fourth thing which must be considered in any profession has to 
do with personal qualities, qualities in the person practicing the pro- 
fession. These personal qualities may vary from profession to pro- 
fession. Certain personal qualities are desirable in ministers. Other 
personal qualities are desirable but not absolutely necessary. In the 
engineer specific personal qualities are necessary, while other per- 
sonal qualities are not so essential. In the teacher, probably more than 
in any member of any other profession, qualities which have to do 
with the being of the individual or the soul of the individual are ex- 
tremely essential. Since education deals with human individuals, with 
the refinement of life and with the development of finer. qualities, it 
is absolutely essential that the teacher have spiritual and ethical lead- 
ership, whatever these terms imply. The teacher must, first of all, 
be a human being of the first order. Spiritual and ethical leadership is 
absolutely fundamental for teaching. On the other hand, there are 
other characteristics, as leadership, initiative, tact, kindliness, etc., 
which must be possessed to a high degree and which must be possessed 
by the teacher in a greater measure than by a member of any other 
profession. 

We tend to become confused relative to terms. Businesses and oc- 
cupations tend to shade into professions. Wherever it is desirable for 
a business enterprise to shield its activities under the cloak of a pro- 
fession we may expect it to do so, the same being true also of various 
types of occupations. One distinguishing characteristic of a profession 
is the unselfish service of those who practice the profession in the in- 
terest of human welfare, and the interest in human welfare comes first. 
So a fifth characteristic of those professional persons who practice the 
profession of teaching is unselfishness. 

Some of the characteristics of the unselfish person as he practices 
the profession of teaching may be listed. 

Certainly, one is freedom from jealousy. The purposes of education 
cannot best be achieved in an atmosphere charged with jealousies on 
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the part of persons participating in the program. Jealousies frequently 
disrupt and disorganize the entire educational effort. 

The individual worker must be able to see the whole school pro- 
gram and the place of his subject in it. Frequently because of the sub- 
jects a person teaches, he may not have what seems to be an important 
place. The building of a department is not important; but the inte- 
gration, the relating of a subject or of material, however small, into 
the whole school program is important. 


Willingness to carry and actual assumption of his share of the load 
is one mark of unselfishness and of interest in the educational pro- 
gram. In almost any institution or school, a few people carry almost the 
entire professional burden, the burden of dealing with students, of 
guidance and advice. 

We have talked so much about cooperation that one hesitates to men- 
tion it as a mark of unselfishness. Willingness to work with others, to 
assume a position of leadership or a position of followership in an 
undertaking is a distinctive mark of a professionally minded person. 

Now little has been said relative to teacher-teacher and teacher- 
administrator relationships. 

We believe that, as we see our task clearly, as we clearly conceive 
the aims of education, the things which we are trying to develop in 
society, we will be more professionally minded. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP I 


TOPIC: 
A BEGINNER ENTERS THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


Those of us who have entered the profession of teaching as our occu- 
pation can witness that the decision to do so was a momentous occasion 
in our lives. We were faced with a question just as difficult as Caesar’s 
problem at the Rubicon or Lee’s dilemma, when right and duty seemed 
to be at variance. The choice of a life’s work is of vital concern to us 


because in that work we center our hopes for a happy and successful 
life. 


To me the question of how I could best make my life one of fullness, 
richness, and happiness seemed to be answered in terms of how I could 
best be of service to others. Teaching offers that opportunity. 


I question the statement of those who say our worth to society is 
measured by our yearly salary. Such a belief is not very complimen- 
tary to our profession. There are other things just as essential to our 
happiness as salary. Give the chemist his test tubes, the machinist his 
tools, and the factory worker his buttons to push and his levers to pull. 
We respect them and recognize that their work is necessary to our 
progress. However, we do not envy them their job. They work with 
inanimate things; we work with souls. Ours is a laboratory of lives— 
each life endowed with an individual personality and reacting to stimuli 
as a separate individual. ‘These facts help to explain why our work 
is so fascinating. Our job is not that of a mechanical robot responding 
blindly to outside forces; we work with a pliable bundle of lives whose 
responses are often unpredictable. 


There are those whom, I suppose, circumstances have forced into 
the teaching profession. Like Topsy, they just grew into it. However, 
the demand of industry and other trades is so great today that it is 
not imperative that we teach. So I am not forced into the teaching 
profession but choose it freely and gladly. The profession is an honor 
to me—it remains for me to be a credit to it. 


I am well aware of the fact that we shall encounter many obstacles 
which will be exceedingly difficult to surmount. We shall be called 
upon to perform tasks which we shall be unable to do. However, I 
am not pessimistic of the future. I believe that the ideas of the public 
are undergoing an evolution. It is awakening to the fact that coopera- 
tion is necessary if our youth is to receive maximum enlightenment. 
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This awakening is evidenced by the fact that elementary and second- 
ary schools are playing an ever-increasingly vital role in community, 
cultural, recreational, and moral life. The State Teachers College, 
which I attended, has opened its doors to some 8,000 visitors this past 
year. From a radius of over 200 miles they have come to attend our 
concerts, educational clinics, social organizations, professional clubs, 
music festivals, athletic contests, and numerous other events. Our city 
and rural schools are also tending to make their patrons school con- 
scious. Parent-Teacher Associations are growing rapidly with parent 
and teacher working together for the welfare of the child. 


Why all this interest in the schools? 


I believe that the public now realizes that our democracy did not 
come by chance or luck but by untold sufferings and heroic sacrifices. 
I further believe that they agree with a recent statement of President 
Roosevelt who said, “The teachers of America are the ultimate guar- 
dians of the human capital of America, the assets of which must be 
made to pay social dividends if democracy is to survive.” 

Yes, the nation looks to its schools for the survival of democracy. 
We have claimed that the schools are the citadels of our way of life. 
We have claimed that we could do the job through the medium of 
our schools. The time is ripe for us to dedicate our talents and ener- 
gies to that great task, and I believe we shall not fail. 


As a beginning teacher I am optimistic of the future. I believe the 
teacher of tomorrow will be better trained and better paid. I see him 
walking in closer comradeship with his pupil—each sharing a mutual 
love and respect for the other. I see the obsolete buildings of today 
replaced with modern buildings and equipment. I see each classroom 
furnished with a radio and television set, adequate library and labora- 
tory. I believe the teaching profession is rapidly becoming a true 
science with all use being made of scientific devices to discover and 
remedy physical and mental defects wherever possible. I believe 
the day approaches when the schools of America will follow the lead 
of our churches in emphasizing moral character. 


And when the scholar of tomorrow is asked such questions as, “Why 
do you love your country so much? Why are you so tolerant toward 
other people? How do you get such happiness out of the beauties of 
nature? How did you acquire such a love for the finer things of life?” — 
then may this, their answer, be our epitaph, “I learned all this from 
my teacher.” 


Ray GRINDSTAFF, 
State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Realizing the realities that must be faced by educators, I seek that 
which I consider to be the heighth of success—to be one day known 
as a worthy member of the teaching profession. 

Teaching demands more effort than any other endeavor. It is no 
easy task, it never was, and never will be. 

The preparation for teaching must begin but it can never end. This 
factor is necessary to assure improvement, the dynamic force that 
makes life worth living. The achievements of the educator should be 
to the fullest degree of his capacity. 

Society does not offer a diadem to the teacher. History reveals that 
a number of great teachers were trampled upon by those whom they 
sought to benefit. The world applauds those who were great yester- 
day because vision of the future is not always present. The past is 
not good in itself; the teacher may only use the past to help establish 
happiness in the future. The truly professional person does not seek 
boisterous glamour. 

The teaching profession is now divided into a number of schools. 
Some teachers prefer to be called traditionalists, others boast of their 
progressive attitudes, still others claim to have drawn the best from 
both schools. These facts do not cause me any difficulty as a beginner. 
They are really possibilities for stimulation. The discussions they are 
arousing are resulting in a great number of improvements in the field 
of education. 

Society is both delicate and characteristically changeable. Because 
this is true, the teacher must often face scorn and criticism. In like 
manner, when the wind changes, the teacher may be showered with 
commendation. This fact truly makes the going rough and painful, 
resulting in the departure of many weaker members from the teaching 
profession. 

Teaching is an art. It is the greatest of all arts. The teacher takes 
a live, breathing medium and fashions it into a happy, creating product. 
This is a greater compensation than any other profession can offer. 

Cooperation is the key word to becoming a successful teacher. It 
is one of the most important characteristics of the teaching profes- 
sion. Cooperation leads to worthy membership in the teaching pro- 
fession, the heighth of success. 

JULES EDWARD DIEUDONNE, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


The average young American citizen is fortunate that there are no in- 
surmountable barriers that block the path to any chosen profession. 
Lack of position or money or education are handicaps that are being 
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overcome daily by the ambitious. Since every worthy profession is 
clamoring for the well-trained and-equipped, it is sometimes a difficult 
task to answer the question, “What shall my life’s work be?” A great 
many factors are influential in making the all-important decision. The 
call is especially appealing that comes from the fields of medicine, law, 
and the business world. There seems to be so much of exciting adven- 
ture and even high romance in those professions. 

Possibly, those of you who have taught for a number of years will 
smile tolerantly when I submit that I chose the teaching profession 
because I believed it offered more adventure and excitement and a 
greater opportunity to be of direct service than any other profession. 

These are breath-taking days for people all over the world. As 
the newspaper, air waves, and the movie cameras record the down- 
fall of nations and governments, the conviction grows deeper and deeper 
that the educator of today and tomorrow has a grave responsibility 
in building an intangible but ever-present first line of defense within 
the youth of this land. Patriotism must be taught not by formal demon- 
stration or by word of mouth, but by unswerving loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy that are an inseparable part of the 
greatness of this country. 

Every teacher must realize the important position he occupies in 
the gigantic defense industry which we are engaged in building. There 
is excitement enough in being an active participant in such an endeavor, 
but it is doubly exciting to know that we are not working with inani- 
mate guns, tanks or machines, but with boys and girls who are thor- 
oughly alive, completely responsive, and possessing innate values 
which are priceless. Is it too much to assert that success or failure 
in teaching is reasonably dependent upon the ability to recognize and 
develop those latent talents and abilities? If it is super-optimism, 
then the thrill of attempting the virtually impossible makes teaching 
an even more interesting profession. It takes knowledge and expe- 
rience to make a real teacher, but it only takes a vast amount of cour- 
age, an abundance of optimism, and a lot of faith in the impossible to 
be a beginning teacher. 

Marian HEnry, 
State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Every year many people enter the teaching profession, picturing it 
as one does Utopia. They expect of teaching that which no other 
profession can give. And they are right. No other profession can offer 
the many benefits the teaching profession does. Yet these people fail 
to realize their desires because of an erroneous attitude. They enter 
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the profession planning to take its rewards but giving little, if anything, 
in return. It is here they make their mistake. 

Success in teaching, as well as happiness, comes not only through 
taking, but through the desire to give one’s self and to cultivate friend- 
ships. From teaching one may have prospects of security in that ade- 
quate salary schedule is offered and that tenure is relatively permanent. 

Every profession has rewards of a non-financial nature that are well 
worth looking forward to. Teaching is especially rich in these offer- 
ings. One of these is prestige. The teacher is looked up to and admired 
by the people of his community. He is sought for advice and con- 
sulted on many problems. 

Teaching also offers an ever-increasing opportunity to learn. Sit- 
uated as he is, the teacher makes friends and comes to understand 
people following diverse vocations, thus increasing the field from which 
he draws his knowledge. 

While teaching is far from being the easiest work there is, it does 
not require the confinement of most positions. With its vacations and 
holiday respites, time is offered for enjoyment and self-development. 

These are the beginner’s prospects, even while he realizes that 
what he receives is merely the end-product of what he puts in. 

The teacher’s gifts enrich the benefits he expects from teaching. For 
example, there is real enjoyment derived from watching pupils develop 
under the trained guidance of a teacher. And so, through giving his 
knowledge and skill, his time and his energy, a good teacher finds 
immeasurable pleasure. : 

To help people in achieving adjustment is perhaps the greatest gift 
one can offer. By being a sound example and through creating a 
healthy environment, the teacher becomes the greatest aid to proper 
pupil adjustment. 

The key to it all is genuine friendliness. Through friendship, the 
teacher will be able to give his talents most effectively, and through 
giving and making friends will derive the benefits he hopes to receive. 

Thus, as a beginner entering the profession of teaching, one may 
look forward to security, prestige, personality growth, self-expres- 
sion, and in return he will want to give knowledge, skill, time, effort, 
and genuine friendship. 

EARL OBERMEYER, 
State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York. 


As a small boy, like every small boy, I wanted by turns to belong 
to some adventurous profession like that of a mining engineer, or 
to be a cowboy, sailor, or soldier of fortune. Today I find myself, 
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newly graduated from a teachers college, a beginner entering the 
profession of teaching; and I ask myself, even as you may ask 
yourself, “What general conditions drew me under the pedagogical 


banner and what are the prospects displayed under that banner as I 
look ahead?” 


It isn’t often that we can give a good air-tight reason for our choices; 
so is it for most of us with the teaching profession. I like to think 
that the pure ideal of service to others motivated my choice more 
than anything else, but there were other undeniable attractions: the 
necessity and the opportunity for never-ceasing study, a three-month 
period in which one can slip the leash for new wonders in travel or 
physical activity, the eternal youth of teachers, and the opportunity 
as a teacher to have a “finger in every pie” of community activity. 
Such a wealth of reasons seemed ample for the choice of teaching as 
a profession—they still do. 


But with even a plethora of attractions to draw one into a profes- 
sion, one must also have some prospect brighter than hope for its 
future if he is to engage in that profession whole-heartedly. What 
are the prospects in teaching? 

The pay, taken all in all, is negligible. Politics have often replaced 
excellent teachers with mediocre or poor ones. But teachers are becom- 
ing better educated and many of the unfit are being gradually weeded 
out. Tenure laws, some form of civil service, sick and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and teacher retirement funds are bringing greater 
economic security to the teacher. And that which drew us into the 
profession—the genuine desire to serve, the more than passing longing 
for knowledge, and the itch ever to be in the thick of things—will 
never pass. In this, if in nothing else, there is sufficient prospect— 
even a brilliant prospect—for anyone who intends to enjoy life. 


SHIRLEY CASTLE, 


State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


As I first cross the threshold of the teaching profession, I fully realize 
that I am entering upon an adventure of large import. The magni- 
tude of my work has already dawned upon me. Civilization has placed 
in the hands of the teacher a piece of work of tremendous importance. 
No longer is the teacher living and working on the fringe of things, 
but nearer the center. No longer is his work thought of as tame and 
incidental, but rather as vital and essential. 

If success were measured in terms of money, very few teachers 
would be successful. A teacher’s salary may seem to be very small, 
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but is it? A very large share of it comes to him in the form of pleas- 
ure in doing some very significant, well worthwhile work for indi- 
viduals and for his country. His reward comes, too, from contact 
with the pure minds of boys and girls. 


I anticipate in the work of teaching many fascinating aspects. It 
has been called drudgery, but there is no drudgery except to the 
drudge, and to such a one every sort of work becomes drudgery. To 
me, each day will be a new day, with new problems, new hopes, and 
new aspirations. The school of today is a dynamic establishment—the 
teacher is the dynamo. The American eye has previously been on 
“education” and the grievous results are everywhere appalling. It 
is attitudes and behavior patterns which should be instilled into the 
vouth of America. 


There is a new order in world affairs which imposes new obliga- 
tions upon the school and the teacher. It is with great difficulty that 
we defend the democratic faith against the advance of dictators. The 
public school must forever remain a mighty bulwark of our democracy. 


The survival of democracy in our nation depends on the vigor and 
strength of democratic loyalties among our people. The develop- 
ment of these loyalties is a major, a crucial responsibility of the public 
school. But mere loyalties are not enough. Without knowledge men 
cannot be free—they cannot rule themselves. If we teachers fail in 
giving to the young the knowledge necessary for free men, we shall 
assist in opening the gates to totalitarian advance in America. Loy- 
alties and knowledge are not enough; the democratic faith is sus- 
tained by the discipline of free men. It is imperative that the teach- 
ers, both in the school and the community, practice this discipline 
which is so essential. It is our task to drill into the American youth 
the faith and hope of democracy, and the part it is destined to play 
in the ever-widening scope of human activity and human progress. 
This progress is consonant only with freedom of thought. It is within 
the teaching profession that the hope of maintaining this freedom 
rests. 

Therefore, on entering the teaching profession, I declare myself, 


as did Thomas Jefferson, eternally opposed to tyranny over the minds 
of men. 


DorotHy TAYLOR, 
Bethel College, 
McKenzie, Tennessee. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP II 


TOPIC: 


A BEGINNER CONSIDERS THE ETHICS AND IDEALS OF 
THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


The first requirement of a beginning teacher in the schools of the 
United States today is to analyze the ethics and ideals of the profes- 
sion of teaching in terms of the ethics and ideals of the government 
under which the schools exist. 


As American government is dynamic, so must American education 
be dynamic. Today we are entering one of the greatest crises in our 
history. We are in a period of world revolution, and to exist we must 
be prepared to meet and withstand rapid and fundamental changes. 
The maintenance and continuity of our social order have been left, 
from the beginning, to the profession of teaching. 


If fundamental changes in our democratic philosophy are necessary, 
is it not important that the American people should know something 
of the changes and be brought to feel and understand the need for 
these changes being established? Much is being said about the pro- 
duction of war materials for defense while little is being done or 
said, except in educational circles, about the preparation of the Ameri- 
can people spiritually and ethically to meet any attack upon the gov- 
ernment and the democratic philosophy. 


Teachers must develop and use such plans and methods of pres- 
entation that the youth not only will be acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of democratic government but will also be enthusiastic about 
its perpetuation and be willing and able to defend it. To do this there 
must be a carefully selected, professionally traired, well-adjusted, 
sincere corps of teachers. 


We in the teaching profession have one of the greatest responsi- 
bilities that could be placed upon any one group of people—that of 
living, and teaching our pupils to live intelligently, socially, religiously, 
physically and emotionally wholesome lives that will fit into a complex, 
dynamic society. 

M. S. BELL, 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 
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“The Protestant Reformation will fail if we do not educate the masses.” 
JOHN KNox. 
“Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.” . 
H. G. WELLs. 


The task for educators today is to plan a method for the education 
of the common people not only for a crisis, but for Democracy in a 
post-war world. We must realize that this war which is now in prog- 
ress is a war of mentality—with one mental capacity outstripping and 
outwitting the others. We Americans have now seen whole nations 
fall under the spell of mental strategians. Hitler has conquered whole 
nations not by sanguine military tactics alone, but by mental tactics. 
If this is the actual truth of what we once thought was a pseudo-phi- 
losophy, where do we American educators begin when we as begin- 
ners consider the ethics and ideals of the teaching profession? 


We must begin at home by properly educating the common laborer— 
therein lies our power of Democracy. We educators must renew the 
actual values of the historical documents and milestones of progress 
in our own national government. We must teach the common man 
the real purposes and values of the Federal Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, the Federalist Papers, how Washington quenched the Whisky 
Rebellion, and the real truth of the Paris Peace Conference and 
the Treaty of Versailles of 1919, according to Condorcet. “Under 
the freest constitution, ignorant people can be slaves.” We have 
already learned from the present European conflict that ignorance 
on behalf of the common people has led them into bondage. We can 
suffer the same fate—we can be victims of circumstances if we do not 
educate our common people. As Woodrow Wilson said, “Freedom and 
free institutions cannot long be maintained by any people who do 
not understand the nature of their own government.” 


We must realize that national defense means sanity, common sense 
and healthy bodies—not merely guns. The teaching responsibility 
in this era is more intense when we pause to think that whole civili- 
zations lie buried in Flanders Field. Future catastrophies of this kind 
can and must be prevented through the proper education of the masses. 
If we do not make a decided effort to prevent the reoccurrence of such 
a stigma upon human achievements, everything worth preserving in 
this generation will be buried in another but more ghastly, Flanders 
Field. We can win a more lasting victory and preserve the peace 
through sane educational methods; or we can win the victory through 
military conquest and lose the peace through common ignorance. 


ELwoop HInps, JR., 
Central State College For Teachers, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 
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I am proud that I am entering a profession which involves personal 
relationships of a very important type. I am proud that in most of 
these relationships a commonsense application of the standards of 
good taste and good breeding is ordinarily sufficient to keep one from 
doing the wrong thing at any time. Especially am I proud that the 
code of ethics for teachers as set up by the National Education Asso- 
ciation this year is a code emphasizing principles of cooperation and 
fair play by all concerned, and a code which every conscientious teacher 
finds easy to observe. 


Every teacher should regard it as his duty to be just, courteous, and 
professional in all relations with pupils. The success of his teaching 
depends upon consideration of individual differences, needs, interests, 
aptitudes, and environments. Hence, every teacher should feel a defi- 
nite obligation to know as much as possible of the whole life of the 
children he teaches. However, personal information about pupils is 
a teacher’: professional privilege, not a personal right. Therefore, a 
teacher should regard what he learns about his pupils as confidential, 
and refrain from gossiping about their intelligence quotients, scholastic 
standings, or mischievous propensities. 


If I were asked to make one general criticism of teachers, that criti- 
cism would be that not enough of their lives show that education makes 
people better citizens and better neighbors. Not only is every teacher 
obligated to inculcate the principles of democracy in school, but he is 
also obligated to recognize and perform all the duties of citizenship 
outside of school, including voting. 


In any organization where people work together in daily contact, 
there must be cooperation, give and take, willingness on occasion to 
be a “good soldier.” It is trite but excellent advice that teachers should 
be ready and willing at all times to cooperate with pupils, parents, 
fellow teachers, and executive or administrative officers. 

Common rules of decency and honest living often serve as a code 
of ethics for teachers. They ask the teacher not to apply for a specific 
position unless a vacancy exists, and to avoid unfavorable criticism 
of other teachers except that formally presented to a school official 
for the welfare of the school. From the same source the teacher 
learns that her contract is a moral and legal obligation which can 
only be dissolved by mutual consent. 


Professional ethics for teachers is an exhaustive subject, but when 
all is said and done, can still be well covered in one brief, commanding 
rule: the Golden Rule of Living. 


Mary ALIcE CALHOUN, 
Georgia State College For Women. 
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Unfailing distinctions of the great professions are their ideal of 
service to mankind and their conviction that they are the ones to 
judge how this end may be best served. From antiquity, teachers have 
fought for academic freedom, and in spite of losses suffered through 
compromise and defeat, conditionally and rightly it is the teacher’s 
privilege to decide what should be taught, and his solemn moral obli- 
gation to exercise that privilege conscientiously and to preserve it. 

However, even a study limited to the effects of the government ex- 
penditures already authorized would prove the inevitability of a break- 
down in our present economic adjustments. In the resulting upheaval 
the man or group which will rise to power will be the one which 
gives most promise of force to stabilize conditions, whatever the cost. 
It is inescapable that the schools will have their task assigned in the 
new order —the heavy work in propagandizing America for the totali- 
tarian, anti-humanistic ideology—and no possibly effective method of 
coercion will be left unused in seeing that this is done. 

It may be argued that inhuman regimentation will present the only 
way to survival:in the times to come, but is life worth living, or a 
profession worth practicing under such conditions? At least it is cer- 
tainly not right to feed children on any such all-important but yet 
questionable philosophy. 

Other than defiance, which would be crushed immediately, there are 
three alternatives. First, is simple retirement from the disagreeable 
situation. This saves the individual partially, but nothing else at 
all. Some fanatic would take his place. Second, the teacher might 
submit and slavishly obey. This is obviously ruinous to himself and 
the profession. Third, he might conform outwardly, but secretly to 
try to propagate the ideals we have always thought finest and upon 
which all professions are absolutely dependent. It is very dubious 
whether the close supervision and aggressive counter-influence of the 
new authority would leave this course any chance of success. 

All in all, there seems to be no satisfactory answer. What we can 
do is to use the present to weld teachers into as strong a profession 
as possible and to develop in our pupils, by discussion, example, and 
experience, a love and understanding of the integrity of the individual. 
We may build a bulwark, even a low one, which will absorb some of 
the force of the wave of the future. 

Guy WHITEHEAD, 
State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


A beginner considering the ethics and ideals of the teaching profes- 
sion feels much like the tourist who couldn’t understand how the 
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citizens of Niagara could go about their business as usual with a spec- 
tacle as wonderful as the Falls nearby. It does seem impossible that 
educated people could be a part of the teaching profession without 
being eternally thrilled and inspired to action by its tremendous pos- 
sibilities, especially in the world of today. 


Everywhere we lament, “Home life is a thing of the past,” and ask, 
“Where will youth acquire the fundamental virtues of honesty, cour- 
tesy, and living together that have always been supplied by the home?” 
Some answer the query by hoping that the school will take on the 
job. It can, but will it, after the years of lethargy forced upon it 
by public misunderstanding and mistreatment? How can or will our 
teachers regain the inspiration of daily opportunity? 


I once looked upon teaching as a stepping-stone to a man’s job, until 
a master professor of psychology and education thrilled me with the 
real and unlimited possibilities of building America through teach- 
ing its youth to live. Since then I have read, observed, and thought 
much about the problems of modern youth and what the schools 
everywhere could be doing to solve them. I have concluded that our 
profession has excellent ethics and ideals, with more than adequate 
abilities and facilities, and that all we need is a universal “shot in the 
arm” to help us develop an international esprit de corps and spur us 
on to assume the position of guiding-leadership that awaits us in every 
community in the world. Our job is no longer merely that of “edu- 
cating all the children of all the people,” but that of teaching and 
leading whole communities into a well-rounded and happy life. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary that during all waking hours the school 
building should be open, with an educational or recreational program 
for all ages available continuously. One immediately thinks of the 
cost of such a program, perhaps without realizing that the same tax- 
payers are now footing the bill for independent social agencies attempt- 
ing to meet community needs, and are doing it at a surprisingly low cost 
through the use of volunteer lay-leadership. 


In my ideal school system I have combined with my education pro- 
fessor’s ideas some phases of present experiments, and the results of 
my own wishful thinking. As a result, I present my school of tomor- 
row that could help solve the problems of youth today. First, we 
should return to the personal contact in education; instead of huge 
schools educating along the lines of mass production, we would have 
small schools, each under the personal supervision of a well-trained 
and well-qualified principal. The teaching staff would be made up 
of well-educated, friendly, interested, and unafraid teachers who love 
and live their work. 
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The curriculum would include less academic work and much more 
physical and practical education, such as elemental physical skills, 
proper posture, development and clean-minded appreciation of the 
human body, good manners for social and business life, the art of 
conversation, and, above all, personality adjustment and development. 
I base the lessening of academic work upon the theory that the best 
cultural education comes from experiencing widely and well. Con- 
sequently, if in the lower grades reading is taught so as to develop a 
desire to read and if good books are made available to children and 
parents at all times, those to whom an extended academic education 
would be of value will acquire all they need while receiving a well- 
rounded education through the physical and social skills, whereas 
those upon whom a “cultural” education would be an unnecessary bur- 
den will be taught the mechanical and physical skills which will help 
them both earn a living and enjoy life. 


As a beginner in the field of education, I am in the position of a 
patient addressing the doctors who have administered to me for six- 
teen years; your treatment was good, but your diagnosis must have 
been faulty—and I know where I hurt. 

A. L. WHITMAN, 
Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


As a beginning teacher I can find no better means of expressing my 
idea of the purpose of education than the following quotation from 
William Kilpatrick, “To ‘study life and how to enrich it; to study our 
customs and institutions and how to improve them, to educate youth 
so that they may grow up thus socially capable and disposed—these 
things constitute the aims of any proper educational system.” 


We as a professional group must consider all phases of giving 
instruction. There is specialization in the many fields and we are 
bound by duty to know as much as possible about each subject we 
teach. To fail in this respect is to play unfair to those depending 
on us. 


A personality product is every bit as important as an intellectual 
product. To bring this out a real concern for the child must be devel- 
oped. As soon as the idea of being a friend and a guide is recog- 
nized a sense of security arises in the child. Loyalty goes where 
there is the most security. 


Ethics in a sense is applying character living to our occupation. Teach- 
ing, like any other profession, should be considered as a sacred trust. 
We must have, know and live up to a definite code of ethics. A com- 
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munity has a right to expect the teacher to be a person of refinement 
and culture—an influence for good. 


Our nation is a democracy and it is the duty of a teacher to realize 
the true significance of this fact. Regardless of race, belief, economic 
status, residence, or physical condition, each child should have the 
opportunity for the fullest development of his individual powers. 

The present social situation has shaken our economic security and 
has forfeited the confidence of the youth. It is our job to plan for 
youth so as to bring about security and comfort and lessen, if not 
remove unequality. We must understand society and our culture 
in order that education may the more surely serve. 

BLANCHE E. VANSTROM, 
State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


In order for a man to be ethical he must pay his debts, and we have 
certain debts plus interest which we must strive to pay before we can 
say we have done our duty. 


First, we have an obligation to our students. Just as our genera- 
tion is the world of tomorrow, we have given ourselves to the train- 
ing and guidance of the world of the day after tomorrow. 

We should always strive to present our subject matter in such a 
way that it will be as practical and understandable as possible. We 
should always strive to guide our students in the right steps morally 
and spiritually. 

Secondly, we owe a debt to society. Those who do not desire to 
see society grow more nearly perfect have no place in it, and certainly 
no place that carries with it the responsibility which the profession 
that we have chosen does. We, in a large measure, are going to be 
instrumental in determining what society is thirty years from now, 
and we should keep this in mind as we guide the child in his forma- 
tive training. 

We owe it to our profession to raise it to as high a standard as pos- 
sible, thereby making possible better education in the future. 

We owe it to good government to enlighten our students as much 
as we can, making possible a government more nearly “Utopian” than 
the preceding government. 

We have an obligation to ourselves individually to garner all the 
respect that we can and do all that we can to better ourselves. 

Our ideal should always be perfection and our duty nothing short 
of our best. 


C. H. WarkEN, Jr., Cumberland University. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP III 
TOPIC: 


A BEGINNER CONSIDERS THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


There is no vocation in modern society of as great importance as 
that of teaching. The gulf between the life of the young child and 
that of an adult is so wide that the child requires many years of 
guidance under specialized teachers. Before one can even think of 
entering the teaching profession today he has to have several years 
of specialized training under specialized teachers. 

The professional teacher should be well acquainted with the spirit 
and movements of the age in which he lives. The man who best 
understands human nature is the one who knows how to get along 
well with other people so as to do them the most good. 


A college student expecting to enter the teaching profession has 
a good opportunity to study the art of teaching by observing the 
methods of his different instructors. 

The real task of the teacher, as I see it, is the spreading of knowl- 
edge and not merely the acquiring of it. If the specialized teacher 
has a desire to keep everything he learns within himself he is no 
teacher at all. A real teacher is one who makes scholars. He goes 
outside of himself and enters into the lives of others about him. A 
true teacher meditates upon his work. 


Good ability and unquestionable character are demanded of the 
teacher. His preparation is costly but his services are even more 
valuable, for he finds his reward in his love for his vocation, in the 
opportunities of service to others which it offers, in personal influ- 
ence on human lives, in the joy of working with the young, and in 
the consciousness that he is helping to train young men and women 
to be good citizens of a great nation that they too may go forth and 
serve. 

Lapy GRACE May, 
State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Since I am a beginner who has done some teaching before receiv- 
ing my college diploma, I am able to see the problem of educating 
the members of my profession from two angles, that of pre-service 
education and that of in-service education. 
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Pre-SERVICE EDUCATION For TEACHERS 


The three essentials in the make-up of a successful teacher are 
scholarship, professional training and personality. 

The prospective teacher should be given practice in analyzing 
community needs, in using social service institutions and local envi- 
ronmental materials. Opportunities for students to practice under 
conditions similar to those in which they will teach are important. 
The student should experience as nearly as possible the full range 
of teaching activities. 

In view of the many changes and the increasing demands of teach- 
ers, I recommend a period of internship. This period of internship 
should provide close and continuous supervision, a period of inten- 
sive student teaching, a gradual transition from student to teacher, 
community contacts, and a genuine life situation. 


In-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


In-service education is concerned with growth—growth of the child 
through growth of his teacher. The objectives of education must 
concern themselves with the development of the whole child. The 
present trend of in-service education is based upon professional educa- 
tion as a continuous development. 

A successful teacher must have the skills which enable him to 
establish a classroom which is a living, growing situation. Such a 
program of in-service education can be obtained through some of 
the following ways: supervisory programs; follow-up work of the 
teacher education institution; extension work or Saturday classes; 
summer schools and short courses; conferences; curriculum revision 
programs of city and county units; teachers’ meetings; workshops; 
demonstration classes; exchange of teachers; inter-school visitation; 
professional contacts, and enriched living. 

ELsIE HAYEs, 
Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


George Bernard Shaw said, “Those who can—do, those who can- 
not—teach.” A great many people have believed that as evidenced 
by Knight’s quotation from a Virginia newspaper of 1843 to the 
effect that the chief capacity of the teachers of the time to instruct 
was predicted by their incapacity for other employment. 

In the present educational system the teacher holds a prominent 
part in a profession that is becoming highly respected; therefore, 
the prospective teacher should have a wide range of experience and 
a cultural background upon which to base her teaching. The love 
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of learning and the desire to acquaint others with the learning should 
motivate the choice of teaching as a profession. 

The teacher must have a sound philosophy of life and, while it is 
not necessary to abide by Puritanical disciplines, he must be tem- 
perate, industrious, tolerant, just, resourceful, emotionally balanced, 
and capable of social adjustments. 

Since the teacher is often the link that connects the child in the 
home to the outside world, he should have some intimate knowledge 
of the Arts and probably some special skill in interpreting a par- 
ticular phase. 

Our present system of education will undoubtedly undergo a num- 
ber of changes in the near future. Some such change may be broad 
and more extended general education for teachers before profes- 
sional education to five years, and continuous in-service education 
definitely planned in relationship to pre-service education. But first 
of all, teachers will be required to be qualified for competent guid-’ 
ance of the American child by being liberally educated as well as 
technically prepared. This will require the teacher to actively par- 
ticipate in society with a sense of social understanding and respon- 
sibility. 

The direction of change at the present indicates that the specifically 
professional institution is being replaced by the institution that offers 
sufficient education courses for state certificates but places more 
emphasis on subject matter courses bearing professional flavor. 

However, a halt should be called on this going away from the real 
professional school. Greater emphasis must be placed upon a func- 
tional general education but also a better, more thorough, and com- 
plete professional-technical education for teaching is necessary. 

The child trained by this new, well-developed teacher will have 
within himself the resources essential to a full, rich personal life, 
will appreciate his relation to and dependence upon our democracy, 
and will be able to contribute his full share to its continuation and 
progressive development. 

Such is the position to which we, as beginning teachers, aspire. 

HAZEL STARNES, 


State Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Teaching is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a 
man or woman can spend a long life at it without realizing much more 
than his limitations and his distance from the ideal. 


——WILLIAM Lyons 
Most Americans have been taught to believe that the American school 
system is the best in the world, or at least the “greatest.” From the 
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point of view of quantity this is true. No other country has so large 
a proportion of youth in school. No other country has really dared 
believe that it is possible to educate “all of the children of the peo- 
ple.” Yet the average American has been blissfully unconscious 
that the teachers in his schools are, on the whole, the poorest educated 
of any so-called civilized country in the world. 

However, compared to the teaching conditions that prevailed up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, American teacher education 
has made great strides in improvement. The preparation of the modern 
teacher is a far cry from that of her sisters in the old normal schools. 
Then, method was of primary concern, and learning was thought 
of in passive terms. The transition into the teachers college of the 
twentieth century came as a result of general educational expansion 
which in turn grew out of the increasing complexity of modern life. 

‘In addition to broad cultural learnings, mastery of subject matter, 
and specialized professional training, the modern teacher training 
institution considers it equally important that its students are well- 
adjusted, well-balanced personalities, that they are healthy, happy 
individuals who know how to play as well as work. The college pro- 
gram provides for contacts with both social and professional groups 
and makes provisions for working with experts in the profession 
who are an example and inspiration. 

And with the ever-increasing complexity of the problems of society, 
institutions are revising their policy of trying to give “enough educa- 
tion to last for life” in favor of “education as a continuous aspect of 
living.” The teachers college does not fulfill its duty if it has made 
its graduates close their books, if it has not given them habits of 
work and study, the ability to use the scientific approach and inde- 
pendence in carrying on study. It fails if it has not given them a 
desire for learning and growth in skill and insight. 

There is a super-human assignment ahead, or rather already upon 
educators—to maintain and develop free education, unfettered and 
alert, which is necessary to preserve democratic values and personal 
liberties in a world of which the major portion is living in dictator- 
ship. Society needs more teachers with real professional pride, insight 
and enthusiasm. It needs highly intelligent, active people who want 
to teach and are going to make teaching a career—people who know 
society and are concerned in the solution of social problems. 

For it is only with an abundance of this finest type of teacher that 
young people can be prepared to intelligently live in this present 
day and make a tomorrow worth living for. 


CATHERINE RICE, 
State Teachers College, 
Dekalb, Illinois. 
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“As is the teacher so is the school.” This old adage, long over- 
worked as an introduction to education courses in our colleges, 
expresses simply the importance of the position occupied by a teacher. 
Building, equipment, administration, and curriculum are all prob- 
lems of secondary importance as compared with the proper educa- 
tion for the members of the teaching profession; yet this latter has 
just lately been recognized as one of the most outstanding educational 
issues of the day. I should like to present my views on teacher educa- 
tion, discussing first pre-service training, and next the often neglected 
in-service training. 

In the large majority of teacher training institutions, it has been 
the practice to postpone education courses until the junior year. At 
this point, the student is submerged by an avalanche of methods, 
theory, and technique courses. Having emerged so recently from this 
painful experience, I feel that it would be far preferable, for psycho- 
logical reasons, to introduce these courses in the freshman year and 
continue them in gradually increasing amounts through the follow- 
ing years. With a solid foundation in the fundamental principles of 
psychology and education so early established, more of these courses 
could be successfully undertaken. The same principle holds true for 
practice teaching. This most desirable work should be started earlier 
than the senior year, and much more opportunity for it should be 
provided. As for apprenticeship and internship, usually the next 
step after commencement, I firmly believe this period could be made 
most advantageous to the student teacher if the supervisors have been 
adequately prepared and are really superior teachers. 

These are but a few of the aspects of pre-service training; a teacher’s 
education does not end here. Once in practice, the conscientious 
teacher should continue his education at night school and summer 
school. He should engage in research work, seeking to solve the 
problems he encounters every day. For this he should take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered by the many educational workshops now 
in operation, and associate with other problem-motivated members 
of the profession. He should become affiliated with at least one of 
the many professional organizations in existence, for keeping up to 
date with new techniques and for contacts with like-minded educators. 

As a mere beginner in the field, I have presented my points in the 
light of my very limited experience. I thoroughly believe that the 
newly-awakened interest in the question will lead to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the education of teachers. 


Eva KLAMEN, 
Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Adequate methods in presentation of subject matter can best be 
attained through grounding in sound teaching theory. Association 
in professional groups, acuteness in professional sympathies, and a 
habit of reading educational literature, are all necessary in the pro- 
fession that we are proud to claim, lest we lose stride with the 
zeitgeist. 

Growing personalities need to be definitely and systematically 
developed which implies that the teacher must believe in the beauty, 
power and passion of education. It then follows that he must have 
a great desire that human beings shall be educated, and especially 
those under his guidance. 


Let us be living examples of those who have been properly taught. 
Through our lives we can teach others. 


A well-rounded general cultural background should include his- 
tory, science, philosophy, and English. A knowledge of the story 
of a people and the romance of education is a fundamental factor 
in the success of a teacher. To recognize a problem, attack it sci- 
entifically, and solve it intelligently is the purpose of science. It is 
important to know the thoughts of great men, for such knowledge 
will help to make progress cautiously, which must of necessity be 
the safe road for the educator to travel. Here is the place for phi- 
losophy. 

Certainly good English is a factor of supreme importance, for 
being able to read and speak the mother tongue fluently will make 
one outstanding in scholarship. 


A teacher can best teach those subjects which are his specialty. 
To be confined to instructing in his major or minor field of prepa- 
ration will benefit both the teacher and the organization that he 
serves. There should be no student who does not look upon his 
teacher as an expert. Therefore, all efforts should be toward main- 
taining that confidence. 

CLypE RaDER, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP IV 


TOPIC: 


A BEGINNER CONSIDERS THE AGENCIES THAT 
ENRICH THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


In considering some of the agencies that enrich the profession of 
teaching, perhaps an approach from the nationwide agencies to the 
local agencies would be best. 

Among the national agencies probably the most outstanding is the 
National Education Association. An exhibit of their material is on 
display in the Social-Religious Building this week-end. Membership 
dues in the Association are $2.00 per year. The Journal of the National 
Education Association is one of its outstanding services to beginning 
teachers. Here, articles are found that describe projects for classroom 
work, units of study, and sources of material. Also, a publication 
section is present that proves beneficial to the beginning teacher. Not 
the least of the services of the Journal are the advertisements. Help- 
ful material is usually found in these. 


Also of a national scope are the various professional organizations 
of teachers such as the Progressive Education Association, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and other groups interested in definite 
subject fields. These organizations through their yearbooks and other 
publications foster and develop new and better educational ideas. 

The various departments of the federal government do much to 
enrich the curriculum with a direct benefit to the professional status 
of the teacher. The Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Interior are interested in the education 
needs of the Nation. These departments and other offices put out 
publications that are of value to Science, History, Government and 
Vocational Education teachers. 


Passing from the national to the state groups, we find that probably 
every state has its own teachers’ organization. In Alabama it may 
be the A.E.A.; in Tennessee, the T.E.A.; in Pennsylvania, the P.S.E.A.; 
nearly every state has a similar organization. In Pennsylvania the 
organization has its annual meeting in Harrisburg, the state capitol, 
during the Christmas Vacation. These organizations have as their 
expressed purpose the improvement of education in their home state. 
However they do work effectively as lobbies to bring about legislation 
beneficial to the schools and the teachers, raising the teacher’s edu- 
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cational requirements, encouraging the passage of teacher tenure 
laws, and effecting an improvement of the teachers’ salaries. 

Most states have some form of a department of education or depart- 
ment of public instruction. These offices develop the courses of study, 
issue teaching licenses and certificates. In some states, I believe, they 
select the textbooks. Another service in some states is the operation 
of a placement department for teachers. 

If the beginning teacher is starting his career in his college’s service 
area, his own college should be one of the agencies that we are con- 
sidering. Some colleges operate appointment bureaus without charge 
to graduates, others send out supervising teachers to observe the work 
of new teachers and to make helpful suggestions. Frequently con- 
ferences and meetings are held at the college which the teacher may 
attend. 

In the teacher’s community the outstanding agency for enriching 
the teaching profession is the Parent-Teachers Association. Under this 
organization the two parties most interested in the development of the 
children are able to work together. In some communities study groups 
are organized in these associations; in other communities the work 
of the P.T.A. is directed toward the satisfaction of more basic needs 
such as the purchase of milk for underweight children, obtaining 
clothing and assuring medical examination for children who need it, 
but cannot afford it. 

Other community organizations that improve the professional status 
of the teacher are the local study groups, book clubs, fraternal groups, 
the grange, and the church. 

BRUNSWICK LEONARD, 
State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


When a beginner starts a teaching career he desires especially to 
discover agencies which will help him to develop the characteris- 
tics and qualifications of a good teacher. 

Every teacher knows that his personality should be excellent. Many 
agencies that one might suggest can help develop this characteristic 
of good personality if the beginner but knows what these agencies 
are and how to use them to the best advantage. There are many 
social activities and contacts, both in the school and community, which 
can make a teacher’s personality richer. Of course the intelligent 
teacher must distinguish between the good and bad social activities 
and those that will help him and those that will not. Civic, fra- 
ternal and religious organizations, with their various activities, can 
certainly contribute to the enrichment of a teacher’s personality. 
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It is expected of every teacher that he have a certain amount of 
general culture. This can be acquired through extensive reading study 
clubs, concerts, radio, and the theater, all of which are within the 
reach of every resourceful teacher. Various educational associations, 
such as the National Educational Association, the state education 
associations, and the county education associations, can make signifi- 
cant contributions toward the development of general culture. 

Before any one enters the teaching profession, he should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with his subject-matter. After teaching begins 
one should continue to keep well informed on the latest trends in 
his particular field of interest and work. The reading of the latest 
professional books and journals can help do this. Radio talks, study 
groups and attendance at meetings of the various education asso- 
ciations can also aid a teacher in acquiring a further knowledge of 
his subject-matter. 

Only by leaving his mind open to suggestions of educational authori- 
ties and putting into practice those suggestions that fit his particular 
situation can a teacher hope to be anything other than mediocre. 
Attendance at education association meetings, constant reading and 
study of professional material, and the carrying out of new and 
worthwhile suggestions will undoubtedly make a teacher more expert 
in his field. 

This expertness can hardly come, however, unless a teacher has 
a more or less innate determination and ability to grow in any way 
which will help him to become more valuable to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

RutTH GRACE, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 


In discussing the agencies that enrich the profession of teaching it 
is impossible to enumerate and elaborate upon all of them. This 
discussion is, therefore, limited to a single modern agency that gives 
great promise for the future. 

When Thomas Edison gave to the world the motion picture proba- 
bly no man foresaw fully its capabilities for good and evil. This 
great modern miracle, optical illusion though it is, has given us the 
power to bring the world of wonders to the humblest regions of all. 
Through this medium real life processes, the world around, can be 
demonstrated anywhere that screen and projector can be set up. 

At present the motion picture is limited to two-dimensional presen- 
tation but it is probable that just as the still picture has been improved 
into today’s sound motion picture in lifelike color so there will be a 
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practical development of a stereoscopic process to give it three-dimen- 
sional reality. 

It would have been a splendid contribution if the great men of 
the past could have had their words and deeds recorded in the vivid 
manner of the motion picture. Free men all over the world would 
thrill to the inspiring words of the Great Emancipator at Gettysburg. 
It is probable that a few years hence the newsreels of today will be 
the most vivid source of the history of our period. 

One of the most important, as well as most difficult, problems of 
the producer of educational films is the production of proper attitudes. 
The emotional and the logical approaches have their places in this 
field. 

One distinct advantage of the sound motion picture is that it may 
be used with children who are yet too young to read the titles on a 
silent film. 

One of the misleading factors of motion pictures is the matter of 
the time-lapse element. This may cause confusion among the young 
but in the older persons it is easily understood. As a matter of fact, 
a variation of this very thing, slow motion, may be used to slow 
down a rapid movement so that it may be easily observed. On the 
other hand, by a lapse of time between exposures such things as 
the growth of plants may be shown. Proper consideration of these 
factors during production will eliminate any harmful effects which 
might otherwise result. 

The use of motion pictures should be carefully coordinated with 
the total curriculum. Unrelated subjects are not advisable. 

The motion picture has no magic quality of producing an educa- 
tional tan through undirected exposure. Properly prepared and prop- 
erly used it is a very important agency for the enrichment of teaching. 
We may logically expect its value to grow rather than to decline in 
the coming years. 

VAUGHN E. BEAL, 
East Central State College, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 


Having turned the proverbial corner as sharply as turning the cor- 
ner of a building, the new Parent-Teachers Association has added 
the third dimension to education. 

The Parent-Teachers organization which serves the families of 
Muncie, Indiana, calls its organ the Child Development Service. It 
is directed by Dr. Harry Fitch, head of the Education Department of 
Ball State Teachers College. Dr. Fitch reaches the parents of the 
different vicinities through general meetings in the public schools. 
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The topics of the discussions are governed by the needs of the par- 
ents themselves expressed in the first meeting of each year’s series. 

But still more important than these meetings with parents are the 
services to individual children with problems, of whom 56 have been 
helped this past winter. Clay, for example, was a boy of 14, enrolled 
in the seventh grade, reading first grade material, and cowed by 
repeated whippings at home. He had been a normal boy till he 
reached two, when he developed severe nose and throat trouble. Be- 
cause of illness and the family’s moving twice, Clay was enrolled in 
first grade for three years. He became socially unable to fit into the 
class group. His parents tried to cooperate with the school, but knew 
no way other than by whipping the boy. 

This past winter under Dr. Fitch’s wise guidance no failing reports 
have been sent home, so the whippings have stopped. Dr. Fitch has 
directed Clay into crafts where he has felt the thrill of creativeness. 
He has helped the boy express himself through written journals of 
daily happenings. Clay has progressed to third grade reading and 
is looking forward to working with Dr. Fitch again in the fall. 

And the challenge comes to the new teachers to continue this service 
of developing children, a service based on three principles: 

1. Genuine interest in child development in the school environment. 

2. Devoted attention to modern child study. 

3. Holding to the theory that teaching is a process of total giving. 

With parents and teachers cooperating on this basis, the young 
teachers have every reason to believe that a successful service lies 
just ahead. 

ADABELLE MANGAS, 


e Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


In our day teaching has come to hold the position of one of the 
most important professions due to the untiring efforts of the leaders 
in education and the cooperation of teachers in meeting the high 
standards of this ideal. We are the inheritors of the results of many 
years’ growth and enrichment. This has been brought about in the 
only way that such an advancement could be made—through organi- 
zation. 

Today we have the opportunity of belonging to the greatest educa- 
tional association in existence—the National Education Association. 
This is the “all-inclusive organization of educational workers through- 
out the country.” Through a network of local and state associations, 
affiliated with the National Association, the teacher can become a 
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part of the great cooperative movement by which people are working 
together for the betterment of themselves and the country as 
a whole—a system which is working toward a better ordered society 
in America. The purpose of the National Education Association as 
stated in the charter is “to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching and to promote the cause of 
education in the United States.” Its accomplishments are too many 
to list here, but every teacher should make it his duty to learn more 
about this association and to support and take part in its work. 

In a general way the state association closely resembles the National 
Association in organization, purpose, function, etc., offering invaluable 
professional guidance to the teacher, and promoting his professional . 
interests by advancing the cause of education in the state—all of this 
producing larger dividends for the commonwealth. 

The present day local teachers association marks a great improve- 
ment over the old teachers’ meetings of past years. Today the meet- 
ings are planned and conducted by committees of the teachers them- 
selves and are concerned with immediate problems of the teachers. 

Other important aids to the present-day teacher are the many 
publications coming from the press constantly, fresh with new ideas. 
I should think that each teacher should read regularly the N. E. A. Jour- 
nal, his respective state journal and also a publication dealing with 
his particular special interest field. 

The Parent-Teacher Association offers one of many splendid oppor- 
tunities for relating the school to the community. We as teachers can- 
not afford to be uninformed about the problems of our community and 
about the experiments which are being conducted, and others which 
need to be conducted, toward solving these problems, and the agen- 
cies available to us for use in the community. 

At State Teachers College in Florence, through the broad concept 
of our President, Dr. J. A. Keller, and the able leadership of Dr. 
Morris R. Mitchell, head of the Education Department, we have been 
taking part in actual community work and learning first hand some 
ways and means which will prove invaluable to us as we go out 
to teach. By means of these projects, and through the inspiration 
and guidance of our leaders and instructors we go out from our school 
with a broad view of the social implications of our work, with an 
awareness of the problems we face and with the confidence that as we 
serve in our profession we have a part in the growth of a new type 
of educational leadership which is developing in the South. 


AMELIA BELSER, 
State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama. 
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Entering college, teaching was a remote impossibility in my life. 
I wanted a profession that was forward-looking—providing security, 
professionalism and advancement. Law gave me these ends but I 
could not realize them in the a-b-cdrian profession. But, paradox- 
ically, I began studying the works of some of the noteworthy agencies 
of education, the teachers’ associations and the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Here I found something very amazing to a person unac- 
quainted with the profession. The work of these organizations was 
outstanding in my state of West Virginia. Here were organizations 
working to give prospective teachers a forward-looking profession. 


Without using words of high praise to these organizations, the fol- 
lowing workings of these groups will speak accordingly. Upon insti- 
gation and guidance by these educational agencies, the Forty-fifth Leg- 
islature of West Virginia enacted the following bills enriching the 
teaching profession in West Virginia: 


1. A joint contributory teacher retirement system which, in its 
broad structural outline, is equal to the best in the United States. 


2. Provided an increase in basic salaries for teachers having two or 
more years of college training. 


3. Enacted an appropriate forward-looking teacher certification 
bill which requires two years college training as the minimum for 
teaching; recognizes the need for nonacademic training and encourages 
experimentation in keeping with modern professional trends. 


4. A nonpartisan board of education, consisting of five members 
and a little “Hatch Act,” freeing the system of the curse of petty 
politicians and selfish interests. 


5. Provided money to give all counties an equal opportunity in 
term-length of schooling. 


6. Guaranteed a free textbooks system for under-privileged chil- 
dren, at least, and all students if revenue permits. 


These and other measures of real worth were enacted. 


A study of 133 teachers who resigned from teaching in West Vir- 
ginia, from 1935 to 1939, presented the following facts: 


Reasons of Resignation No. of Teachers 


No other single cause was listed as frequent as fifteen times. 
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Thus, the educational groups in West Virginia realized the ele- 
ments making teaching undesirable, set forth immediately to correct 
these undesirable elements, and achieved that end in the past leg- 
islative term, all of which, I am sure, will entice more people, as 
myself, into the great profession of culturing humanity and hold 
those persons to teaching already in the profession. 

E. Davis, 
Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 


After listening to the remarks of the preceeding speakers, it occurs 
to me that this idea of the agencies that enrich the profession of 
teaching might be regarded from two viewpoints, both of which merit 
consideration. One of these is to regard the “enriching” as being 
achieved by the effort and service of the teacher on behalf of the 
pupil, not only in the classroom, but in the recreational and: extra- 
curricular activities of the pupil, as well as in community life through 
civic, social, and religious organizations. When we consider the ques- 
tion from this angle, the teacher seems to be constantly “giving out.” 

But where, we might ask, is the balance to this? Should not the 
poor teacher be doing some “taking in” to make possible, and even 
stimulate, the “giving out?” This introduces the idea that the enrich- 
ment comes through agencies which inspire the teacher, keep her 
mentally fit and up to par in intellectual development, and serve as 
a medium of fraternity with those also engaged in teaching. 

Unhappily, most teaching situations do not afford a balance between 
this “giving out” and “taking in.” Those teachers in the larger cen- 
ters of population may feel that they do not know enough about the 
lives and backgrounds of their pupils because of infrequent contact 
with them outside the school. On the other hand, the teacher in a 
rural section may feel exhausted by the demands made on her, and 
envy her sister teacher in the city with access to better libraries, 
concerts, lectures, and most of all, with more time to avail herself 
of them. 

It seems to me that in the future we should strive for a fair and 
sensible distribution of this “giving out” and “taking in,” for the 
welfare both of the pupil and the teacher. 


EVELYNE MAYHALL, 
Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP V 


TOPIC: 


A BEGINNER CONSIDERS THE VARIOUS EXTRA 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


Since the beginning of time, man in any profession has been con- 
fronted with many varied obligations which are equally as important, 
or in many cases more important, than the natural obligations of his 
regular work. Today, when each day brings forth many new ideas, 
when each day is confronted with new problems, and when each day 
gives birth to thousands of different individuals whose place in life 
must be found, those obligations are even more important and even 
more numerous. 


No profession demands more extra obligations than does that of 
the teaching profession. There are reasons for this: First, natural 
leadership rests upon the teacher; and second, the relationship between 
the teacher and student naturally places responsibilities for activities 
upon the teacher, since he is in charge of the community center—the 
school. 


The teacher-parent and teacher-pupil relationship may be greatly 
improved by extra-curricular activities where the teacher and parents 
have an opportunity to discuss the problems which confront them. 

Extra-curricular obligations are not only an obligation to the teacher 
but afford a first-rate opportunity to advance one’s self in the pro- 
fession. Those chosen for advancement are those who have done 
a good job in extra-curricular work. 


Probably the two best opportunities for extra obligations are the 
Parent-Teacher Association and Christian work in the community. 
In the Parent-Teacher Association the parent shares equally with the 
teacher the problem-solving of the school and the community activi- 
ties. His presence at these meetings should be expected. 

The question as to whether the teacher should participate in church 
activities depends upon the degree to which the teacher participates 
in other activities. Certainly the teacher should attend church activi- 
ties, not only for his own welfare and the welfare to his community, 
but as an example to his students. 

In conclusion, let us say that the teacher, in order to be successful 
in his profession, must participate in extra obligations and consider 
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them not only obligations, but a path of opportunities which demand 
a great amount of consideration. 
Davip Berry, 
State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Okla. 


The most important institution maintained by society for the devel- 
opment of the child is the school. We, as teachers, must see that the 
members of society understand the place and function of the school, 
for no school can rise above society’s conception of it. Therefore, 
we must keep the public informed of our educational program, and 
each teacher should assume the responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining community contacts and sympathetic attitudes regarding 
the school. 

A teacher is no longer employed to teach only the three R’s within 
the confines of her individual classroom, but her influence should 
be felt throughout the whole community of which she has become 
a vital part. Every community will be found to have its own prob- 
lems and needs which become a challenge to the school and in turn 
to the teacher herself. 

1 believe that each teacher should participate in the various activi- 
ties of the community. Certainly she should affiliate herself with 
some religious group and such cultural organizations as will afford 
a medium through which she may reach the people and come into 
closer contact with them. 

Practically every community has its local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, a branch always of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Through this closer association of the school and society mutual 
understanding and interdependence are manifested. 

The professionalization of teachers of any state would not be com- 
plete without membership in the state educational association. In 
Alabama efforts have been made through this organization to make 
more teachers mindful of their professional opportunities and to 
broaden and enrich their understanding of the term of the teaching 
profession. In addition to the state organization teachers should 
be mindful of the National Educational Association. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous other obligations that any teacher, 
one who is just beginning or one who has had vast experience, should 
consider. But each teacher must face her particular problems in her 
own way and do her utmost to meet them effectively. 


ISABEL ROPER, 


State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 
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The beginner hears much concerning the so-called extra obligations 
of the profession of teaching. He must maintain a favorable relation- 
ship with fellow faculty members, and fellow county, state, and 
national teachers. The teacher must sell himself to the community 
in which he finds himself. His whole attitude must be one of altru- 
ism. He must respect the customs of the community and abide 
by them regardless of peculiarities. He might take part in religious 
activities or various civic groups and movements. The teacher should 
be a personal guide, a counselor of his pupils. He should advise and 
help them in their particular difficulties and problems. 


It is difficult for the beginning teacher to approach these tasks with 
a favorable attitude. His attitude is often one of indifference or re- 
volt. Why should these extra duties be forced upon him? Doesn’t 
he have enough trouble teaching in the school without having to 
teach a Sunday School class, aiding in programs fostered by some 
group, or contributing to the Community Chest? These are probably 
the attitudes of those who limit the profession of teaching to the 
school or to the classroom. But is the profession of teaching with all 
its possibilities and responsibilities to be limited to these narrow con- 
finements? 


It is of prime importance that the beginner adopt a favorable atti- 
tude toward his out of school duties. A teacher with an undesirable 
attitude toward these tasks might carry it over into his school work. 
This is to be guarded against. How might a favorable attitude be 
brought about? May I offer two suggestions. 


Think of these so-called extra obligations as privileges that you 
possess as a citizen. In order to be the best citizen possible, in order 
to do most for the advancement of your community, it is necessary 
that you participate in religious affairs, take an active part in civic 
organizations and movements, and contribute to charitable and gov- 
ernmental groups. 


Secondly, consider them as an integral part of your profession. 
The teacher as a middleman of culture, a dealer in all life, one who 
passes on ideas, ideals, and tradition, cannot be limited to the class- 
room. These duties are means of furthering the teachers’ program. 
Science teacher, aid health movements. Social science teacher, be a 
civic reformer. This is your privilege. 

Beginning teacher, here is a challenge. Do your best. Make the 
most of it. 


JOHN T. ZUMBRO, 
State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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During a school career spent in the Demonstration School, in the 
shadow of the old main building at Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, loyalty to school tradition, a love of books, teachers, good 
times and teaching soon became one to those of us who went there. 
It is out of this situation that a number of us in the school decided 
to become teachers. 


One of the teachers whom I knew in this school is a dear old lady 
who seems ageless. She often says that she will never be old 
because she has drunk from the fountain of youth; in other words, 
she has taught youth, is teaching youth, and will continue to teach 
youth until her dying day. It is this idea that most appeals to me: 
the idea of remaining young, full of zest and life and full of sympathy 
for my fellow beings by living and working with young people who 
are so in need at all times of sympathy, toleration and appreciation. 


A short time ago, the general idea of teaching was to teach the 
three R’s regardless of method. Our new conception of teaching 
involves much more than this, requires more preparation, more time 
and originality. Yet it is in this new idea that I find my second 
appeal: the idea that a teacher’s task is to serve and to guide each 
individual in order to help him to become the best man or woman 
that he is capable of becoming. 


The various obligations of the teacher of today loom, complicated, 
extensive and to those of us who are beginning, staggering. There 
is no longer the idea of simple teaching but of developing a love 
for democracy and a knowledge of how to fight for it without going 
to war. 


In every day associations with young people we learn that most 
of them are thoroughly afraid to face the future, to make any plans 
that will require time for execution. They realize that, as leaders 
of tomorrow, it will be up to them to set a war-torn world on its 
feet in order to avoid becoming another “lost generation.” 


We, as beginning teachers, have the heavy responsibility of help- 
ing frightened, bewildered youngsters to face life squarely with a phi- 
losophy that will see them through. 


Out of the fact that teaching is the largest of the professions 
comes another obligation. In order to compete favorably with others 
in the field, not to become an also-ran, each of us must do his best 
to use all of his originality, energy and love of mankind in order 
to be that other one who gets to the top. 


As I develop my ideals of teaching along these lines, I realize 
that the teaching profession is not one for those who are afraid to 
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accept the responsibility of leadership but is one only for real men 
and real women. 
MARGARET BRANCH, 
State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


When one enters the field of teaching, one is immediately con- 
fronted by the problem of what is expected by the community, by 
the school officials, and by one’s self. This problem of what one 
expects of himself is probably the most important of the group. 

What should be our attitude toward taking that all-important 
first position? A sane outlook on the future is something that every 
person entering the teaching profession should attain. Webster 
says that a sane person is one having the regular exercise of reason 
and other faculties of the mind. 

If we go on the assumption that this be the correct meaning, is 
it not logical that we should try to adopt a sane program for our 
beginning year of teaching? Psychology tells us that the first expe- 
rience is always the crucial one. If the beginning year is one of 
hardship, unjust criticism, all work and no play, then we have a 
warped personality—warped against all the ideals of good teach- 
ing. But also is it not just as true that if the teacher’s experiences 
are pleasant, the children’s experiences will be pleasant and the 
art of education will have been elevated? 

The fundamental attitudes of good citizenship and a burning zeal 
to see truth exalted are essential. But something else must be added 
to the teacher’s program to put him on the level of a professor. 
It is assumed that the word “professor” comes from the interpre- 
tation that teachers are members of a profession. If teaching is 
truly a profession, then we must augment our duties of teaching 
youth by keeping ourselves constantly in the learning process and 
on the professional level. 

Good books will keep our minds open to world affairs and con- 
temporary thought will keep us “up.” Through the newspapers 
and magazines of the country, the radio, lecture hall, concert hall, 
galleries, museums, travel and numerous other media can educational 
advancement be promoted. Reading everything on both sides of 
every question goes far to develop a sense of tolerance. 

The National Education Association and local state associations 
bring educational literature necessary for broad knowledge. It is 
well to be a member of such organizations and also to keep in touch 


with one’s alma mater. Friendship and educational values are kept 
alive by this. 
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Participation in community affairs is vital in the program of every 
beginning teacher. The church plays an important role. We have 
long heard the adage that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. Without the chance to “let off steam” occasionally, the teacher 
will become so hardened that he becomes a detriment rather than 
a help. 


We are all familiar with the “quacks” in the medical profession, 
the “shysters” in the law profession. We would have a greater incen- 
tive to higher professional standards if the poorest among us were 
labeled by some such term as “quack” or “shyster.” We hope it 
won’t be necessary. Through sane participation in educational activi- 
ties and an ever-increasing demand for higher standards for teachers 
can we attain a truly professional standing . 

J. Roperts DAILEY, 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 


For the past several months I have been looking over the field of 
teaching with a severely critical eye because it is going to be my pro- 
fession. I am not ashamed of it as a profession, but it takes courage 
to enter a profession of this nature when there are so many more 
lucrative and promising occupations, Frequently I am confronted 
by people in and out of the profession who advise me to get out while 
I can and go into some field where the chances of making a financial 
success are greater. 


In my own inexperienced eyes, I can see that many changes will 
have to be made before a teacher can participate freely in what the 
title of this paper terms extra obligations. There are always two and 
often three serious limitations to his participation in extra obligations 
which affect the teacher. 


The first is the lack of an adequate salary. The salary of a teacher 
is a poor return on the investment that he has made in securing his 
education, and is a poor return for the actual hours that the teacher 
gives in the performance of his duties as a teacher. 

The second limitation on the teacher is politics. All too often the 
teacher must depend upon politics to get him his job and once he is 
in he often must conform to the ideas which a politician sets up rather 
than his own. 


The third limitation on the teacher, and the one which I am rather 
reluctant to criticise, is religion. Yet the fact that religion hinders 
the teacher in many ways cannot be denied. Oftentimes much is 
expected of the teacher that is unfair and he is likely to be more 
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closely supervised in a system where religion dominates than in a 
system where politics hold the upper hand. 

However, when I start teaching I am going to try to forget these 
limitations and follow a plan such as this. I expect to place my mem- 
bership in a church of my choice and work in that church as an active 
member. This does not necessarily mean that I will have to be a 
teacher in the church school but I want to do as much as I can, 
teaching, if that is what is expected. From the church the teacher 
can get a much-needed balance of culture that is found nowhere else 
in a small community outside of the school. 

The teacher’s other obligation to his profession is to belong to at 
least one and preferably two teacher’s organizations. It is my plan 
to join the National Educational Association and a local teacher organi- 
zation. These organizations help the teacher in two ways. One, they 
better him scholastically, and the other, they take care of his phys- 
ical needs by demanding legislation for the betterment of the teacher. 

The other things that a teacher takes on as part of his profession 
are purely at his own will and risk. He should not try to do more 
than his physical body can take care of, nor should the teacher shirk 
a job when he is asked to do it. The teaching profession holds a great 
deal for me and I look forward with much pleasure to occupying my 
first position this fall. 

EpwIn T. CASE, 
Morehead State Teachers College. 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


A beginner in teaching leaves school full of new ideas, youthful 
ambition, pent-up energy; eager to execute his ability, spurred on by 
the freshness of all his stored-up knowledge. Regardless of what type 
community he enters, he should have the initiative to carry on and 
not fall into the slump of other employees of the community. The 
criticism of the teachers of today is that they are not taking part in 
the extra obligations as they should. Maybe it is their fault and 
maybe it is the fault of the community since they do not demand 
these things of the teachers. But whatever activities he engages in 
outside of school work he should play his part in making himself a 
better teacher. Whether it is recreation, civic organization or even 
selling magazine subscriptions, there is a chance to develop those 
sides which are not professional. However, we should take thought 
of the worthwhile activities and obligations and not fritter our time 
away with too many insignificant things. 

The school is one of our major social institutions; it is a community, 
state, national and world institution. It is a community institution in 
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that it is located in the local community and draws its pupils or 
students from it; a state institution in that most of its administra- 
tive set-up and financial support are functions of the state rather 
than the nation; a national institution in the sense that the U. S. 
guarantees a free public school system; a social or world institution 
because people have learned that wherever civilization has advanced 
to any considerable degree, it has become desirable and almost nec- 
essary to set up schools which are essential to successful participation 
in the complex life of society. All of this the teacher should under- 
stand and appreciate. 

The teacher should consider himself a citizen of the community 
in which he teaches and as such he has certain obligations to the 
community, as in church work and other service organizations. In 
community contacts the teacher must observe and respect the cus- 
toms of the community with a high type of courtesy. 

Community life consists of organized team work for the sake of 
supplying the needs and desires of its members. Every member must 
do his share and surely the teacher has an active part and should 
establish a close parent-teacher relationship. 

As a good citizen the teacher should learn the problems of, engage 
in the deliberations and accept a full share of the responsibilities of, 
neighborhood or community life, in order to promote its welfare and 
help establish closer relationship between school and community, and 
encourage cooperation. 

The teacher has social obligations not only to the pupils, but to 
the staff, and obligations of participation in the literary events of 
the entire school. 

In summary I would like to say again that whatever social organi- 
zations the teacher takes part in, he or she should remember that 
it affects families, homes, neighborhoods, communities, states, na- 
tions, and the world at large and should not consider them alto- 
gether obligations but privileges as well. 

Iva ANGIE OGDEN, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


The public school teacher’s influence over her pupils is very great. 
In addition to this influence, she is often one of the leaders of her 
community because of her wide social contacts and her superior edu- 
cation. These very facts cause the obligations of every teacher to 
be many and varied. Of course the first and main duty of every 
teacher is proper preparation for and conduct of her classes. But 
there are many others. 
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First, there are those duties which involve the pupils outside of 
the regular classroom activities. Club work has become in most 
schools the way by which the child finds and expresses himself. For 
this reason every teacher is obligated to help with the children’s 
clubs. In this way she can come to know and understand the child. 
Intimate association with the children who make up her classes can 
also be gained by such social contacts as hikes, picnics, parties, etc. 
Teachers should take part in such activities for it is only through really 
knowing and understanding their pupils that teachers can work for 
their welfare. 

Secondly, the teacher must do everything in her power to become 
intimately associated with the parents of her pupils. P. T. A. organi- 
zations have become the way by which this may be achieved in 
most modern schools. Also, teachers in smaller communities have 
become acquainted with parents by visiting in their homes. Such 
a custom promotes an unusually good relationship between parents 
and teachers, making it possible for them together to promote the 
welfare of the child. 


In the third place the teacher has certain obligations to herself. 
She needs a broad circle of friends not only in the teaching profes- 
sion but in all walks of life. Friends will broaden her experience 
and make it possible for her to better teach her pupils. Also, the 
teacher needs to belong to certain organizations which will work 
for her betterment. One of these is the church. She should throw 
herself wholeheartedly into the work of some church in order through 
it to better herself and others. Every teacher should also belong to 
some teacher organizations, both national and local. Lastly the teacher 
is obligated to keep herself physically, mentally, and morally fit in 
order that she may be able to truly work for her children’s welfare. 

MarIANA ALLEN, 
Maryville College, 
Tennessee. 


A GOODLY COMPANY 


SUSAN B. RILEY 
Peabody College 


With this dinner tonight, there comes to a close a period set aside 
for the consideration of teaching as a profession. To those of us 
who have followed this Institute from its beginning in 1938, the Fourth 
Institute on Professional Relations has been a peculiar and creative 
experience. For, with the presence of our guests who still have 
before them the realization of the bitter-sweet joys of teaching, we 
have been freed from deadening convention and stultifying custom, 
into which experience so often forces one, and have viewed again 
with the eyes of youth this privilege of teaching. All the eagerness 
and trepidation which they bring to their new work, we ourselves once 
felt—and do on occasion still feel. This visit has been, we hope, 
of value to them. It has been a renascence and a rededication to us, 
in that we have been led to remember not only ourselves as young 
teachers, but that long and shadowy line of those who before us dedi- 
cated themselves in many lands and many ages to the nurture of 
the young. Of this long line the beginning teachers now become the 
front file. 

The responsibility of summarizing the proceedings of this Insti- 
tute has fallen on me. May I ask your permission to depart from 
the usual formula of such summaries and follow a more romantic 
pattern, in that such realistic statements as “He said. . .” and “They 
reported. .. ” are set aside for larger conceptions, badly and inade- 
quately stated, of those attitudes we should like for these beginning 
teachers to carry with them into their new work. It is to them I 
direct my thoughts and words. May I ask further indulgence if I 
speak less of the Profession and more of the Art of Teaching and so 
reaffirm our own belief in the nature of the good teacher? 


You who have so recently graduated from college have spent four 
long years in learning, preceded by many more on lower levels. It 
is a common and facetious remark that you will never know as 
much again as you do now. It is also a partly true comment; certainly 
we more consciously possess and use our learning in our younger 
days. A third grade boy taught me that in the first year of my teach- 
ing. Having been caught in a spring epidemic of throwing spit- 
balls, he was asked by a baffled teacher—myself—(who had in turn 
been instructed by the principal) to write an essay on why such acts 
should be refrained from. He plodded through argument after argu- 
ment against his sin until he came to a triumphant close in: “To 
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throw spitballs is not perlite to your dere teacher who is trying to 
learn you everything of which she ever heard of.” 

There is, however, a definite relationship between learning and 
teaching. To feed the myriad streams which flow from it there must 
be a reservoir, never deep enough, never wide enough. It in turn 
must be constantly fed from other sources. And a teacher’s learning 
is never done; his skills are never acquired but are always in the 
process of being sought after. 

But mere learning, however ample, is not enough. One must grow 
also in wisdom and understanding. 

A man who was a teacher before he became a college president and 
a President of the United States once made this distinction between 
facts and their illumination: 


“The object of a liberal training is not learning, but discipline and the 
enlightenment of the mind. The educated man... .can see, he can discrimi- 
nate, he can combine ideas and perceive whither they lead; he has insight 
and comprehension. His mind is a practiced instrument of appreciation. He 
is more apt to contribute light than heat to a discussion, and will oftener 
than another show the power of uniting the elements of a difficult subject in 
a whole view. .. .” 


This quality is what Wilson calls “The Spirit of Learning” which 
consists: 


“in the power to distinguish good reasoning from bad, in the power to digest 
and interpret evidence, in a habit of catholic observation and a preference 
for the non-partisan point of view. . . in a taste for knowledge and a deep 
respect for the integrity of the human mind. It is citizenship of the world 
of knowledge, but not ownership of it.” 


Almost a hundred years ago, a Cardinal of the Catholic Church, 
whose faith had but lately been wrested from the Established Church 
of England, outlined at the Catholic University at Dublin the aims of 
university teaching. Knowledge viewed in relation to learning, he 
said, should produce an intellect. 


“which has been disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which knows, 
and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven the dense mass of 
facts and events with the elastic force of reason... .” 


Would that to every teacher could come the possession of such an 
intellect, which: 


“cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot be at 
a loss, cannot but be patient, collected and majestically calm, because it dis- 
cerns the end in every beginning, the origin in every end, the law in every 
interruption, the limit in each delay; because it ever knows where it stands, 
and how its path lies from one point to the other.” 


The truly educated man, Cardinal Newman says, has almost the 
“repose of faith,” because nothing can startle him, since he is almost 
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prophetic from his knowledge of history and heart searching from his 
knowledge of human nature. 

This gift of seeing what he foresaw comes to him, if I may interpret 
Newman’s meaning, because of his long vision of man and his works, 
because the near and far are one to him. Although it is a responsibility 
none should shirk, upon the teacher falls most heavily the obligation 
to know and propagate “the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” He is the keeper of the door of the room where are kept the 
scrolls of the past. He would not willingly let perish from this earth 
one tradition which shows man grasping, or even reaching for, the 
highest and best. There was once a philosopher, whose thought was 
the reflection of his great teacher, Socrates, who believed that knowl- 
edged illumined by reason was philosophy. Of this dependence of the 
thinker upon the past, Plato says: “And therefore the mind of the 
philosopher alone has wings; and this is just, for he is always, accord- 
ing to the measure of his abilities, clinging in recollection to those 
things in which God abides and in beholding which, he is what he is.” 

Back in the Fourteenth Century, when Merrie England was merry, 
there gathered one April at the Tabard Inn, just outside London, a 
party of people bound on a pilgrimage. They were human folk, even 
as you and I. From the pen of Chaucer came portraitures of them, 
some noble, some charming, some rollicking, some dastardly. Among 
the lowliest, yet the greatest of them, was the Parson, “poor, I warrant 
you; but rich he was in holy thought and work.” There was no quality 
of this country preacher which the teacher might not take to pattern. 
But he had especially a fine uprightness of conduct, a harmony between 
his words and deeds that gave integrity to his work. Chaucer describes 
that characteristic thus: 


This fine example to his flock he gave, 

That first he wrought and afterwards he taught; 
Out of the gospel then that text he caught, 

And this figure he added thereunto— 

That, if gold rust, what then shall poor irons do? 


Well ought a priest example good to give, 
By his own cleanness, how his flock should live. 


One of the dominant laws underlying all classic art was decorum, 
which demanded that form suit matter, that kings talk like kings and 
clowns like clowns; that there should be, in short, a perfect harmony 
between the inner material and the outer expression. It is doubtful 
if the Poor Parson ever read Aristotle and his theories of tragedy; but 
he would have understood how the Law of Decorum should operate 
between a man and his work. 
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If those of us who have walked farther down the road of teaching 
should presume to give counsel to the pilgrim beginning his progress, 
that counsel would be, I believe, that the best protection one can have 
against falling into the Slough of Despond or losing one’s way in the 
maze of Vanity Fair would be the Staff of Faith. By that I mean not 
only a large, diffusive faith, but small, comforting and steadying be- 
liefs. It is essential now more than ever that teachers should know 
what they believe. Delays, interruptions, small digressions cannot too 
deeply disturb one if one never loses sight of ultimate goals. All of us, 
young and old, fresh or jaded, need to re-examine and clarify our creed. 
Would you put into your creed such points as these? 


I believe in the dignity of the individual, and I resolve to respect the dignity 
of all those with whom I work. 


I believe that all men—and children—matter equally. 


Although at times I may become lost in the confusion of the moment, I believe, 
with John Tyndall, that the ultimate object of education is to provide every 
student “wise exercise for his capacities, wise direction for his tendencies, 
and through this exercise and this direction to furnish his mind with such 
knowledge as may contribute to the usefulness, the beauty, and the noble- 
ness of his life. 

In such times as these I am resolved to state firmly my belief in our American 
Way of Life and to do my best to see that those for whom I have some re- 
sponsibility also believe in it, not negatively but actively. 


For, for too long, have we deserved Bernard Shaw’s quip, “He who 
can, does; he who can not, teaches.” Rather it should be “He who can 
himself, should teach others to do.” 


But this forging of an armor of philosophy is an individual task. 
What each man believes about life and his part in it will be a result of 
his own experiences and values. The essential is that he shall believe 
and have faith in his own beliefs. 


And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long, moon-silvered roll; 

For self-poised they live, no pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


“Resolved to be thyself; and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


. 
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And so we welcome these beginning teachers into our profession. 
We see before them the joys which they will have of making things 
vivid and clear so that in their classes there will come at times that 
electric moment of mind meeting mind; of seeing students discover for 
themselves the timelessness of age-old truths; of watching some of 
their students come to glorious fruition and in saying, humbly and 
wistfully, “Perhaps I had a little part.” Other joys there are; but also 
sorrows and disappointments: of battling against the closed door of a 
student’s mind; of seeing fair promise fade into bewilderment and de- 
feat; of knowing the bitterness of the realization that we have ourselves 
accomplished so little of what we intended, that after all our road has 
not stretched upward, straight and fair, to the Delectable Mountains 
and the Celestial City. 


The great teacher never walks alone. Matthew Arnold, in his mag- 
nificent tribute to his father, headmaster at Rugby School, says there 
are three classes of travellers on the road of life. One class strives 
blindly, achieves nothing, “and then they die—Perish;—and no one 
asks Who or: what they have been.” Another chooses a path to a “clear- 
purposed goal” and, fighting upward through the storm, comes at night- 
fall to the lonely inn where the host asks “Whom in our party we 
bring?” 


Sadly we answer: We bring 
Only ourselves! we lost 
Sight of the rest in the storm. 


But the third is the group to which his father, Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
and all great teachers belong: 


Still thou turnedst, and still 

Gavest the weary thy hand 

Therefore to thee it was given 

Many to save with thyself; 

And, at the end of the day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come 

Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 
. souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic and good, 

Helpers and friends of mankind, 


Yours is the praise if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen, and died! 
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These are but some of the qualities which an artist teacher should 
have: learning illumined by knowledge, a sense of tradition, an aware- 
ness of decorum, philosophy and faith, and courage and strength enough 
for others as well as himself. These are qualities for which he eter- 
nally strives but never feels sure in his possession of. 


As you take your places in the procession, we bid you Godspeed. 
The shrine towards which we are wending our way we shall never see, 
since our work is never done. But the road is good, and looking back 
on those teachers who came before us, we know that it is a Goodly 
Company. 
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Chairman. 
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Editorial Committee: Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, George D. Strayer, Jr., 


Secretary to the Committee: Mildred Shapard. 

Claude Almand, O. C. Ault, Paul L. 
bb, L. W. Crawford. Ruby Ethel Cundiff, C. 
Dickson, George S. Dutch, Norman Frost, Ray L. Hamon, Henry Harap, Charles W. 
Knudsen, Ullin W. Leavell, Charles A. McGlon, Harlan G. Metcalf, Joseph E. Moore, 
J. J. Ray, Susan B. Riley, A. I. Roehm, Joseph Roemer, Laurence T. Rogers, George D. 
. Lynwood Wren. 


Boynton, 
Alicia 


Arts 


CENTENO, AuGUSTO, ed. The intent of 
the artist. Princeton university press, 
1941. 162p. $2.50. 

Sherwood Anderson, Thornton Wilder, 
Roger Sessions, and William Lescaze through 
separate essays addressed to the inquiring 
layman present an analysis and understand- 
ing of the artistic purpose and function of 
the novelist, the dramatist, the composer, 
and the architect. Each of these practicing 
artists attempts to clarify the meaning and 
method of his particular field by stimulating 
discussion. The qualities all arts have in 
common and the relationship between theory 
and practice is the subject of the intro- 
ductory essay by Augusto Centeno of the 
department of modern languages, Princeton 
University. 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL, ed. This 
realm, this England; the citadel of a 
valiant race portrayed by its greatest 
etchers. Hastings house, cl1941. 179p. 
$3.75. 

A volume of some 220 beautifully repro- 
duced illustrations—etchings, wood engrav- 
ings, drawings, and photographs—depicting 
the charm and character of England by 
present and past artists: London, the towns 
and cities of England, Scotland, England's 
villages, farms, countrysides, coast, rivers, 
castles, churches, and cathedrals. 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Martha’s 
vineyard, a camera impression. Hast- 
ings house, c1941. 73p. $1.25. 

Another in the superb photographic series 
of “American Landmark’’s. Always the dis- 
criminating artist, the author presents a 
delightful pictorial document of this most 
picturesque New England island. 


WHEELER, Monroe, ed. Britain at 
war. Museum of modern art, c1941. 
97p. $1.25. 

The catalogue of a recent Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition of the work of 
British artists engaged by the government 
to illustrate the various aspects of the war; 
107 plates of paintings, drawings, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, and posters. 


Children’s Literature 
Birp, ZENoBIA, Muffy; the tale of a 


muskrat. 
$1.25. 
Kurt Wiese’s illustrations make this book 
a delight to look at and they also add to 
the pleasure of reading. Jean and her 
brother save Muffy from a flood and Muffy 
makes a most satisfactory pet. The book is 
for boys and girls from 9-11 years old. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES. Louis of New 
David McKay, c1941. 36p. 


Carnival time in New Orleans and a small 
boy on his way to live with his grandfather 
whom he has never seen. Mardi Gras gave 
the Grandfather an opportunity to become a 
real friend to his grandson. Delightful story 
for children and interesting to their elders. 


ComMIns, DorotHy BERLINER, Lul- 
labies of many lands. Harper, c1941. 
72p. $1.50. 

Includes both words and music, The 
words are in the original language and an 
English translation is given. Nellie Farnam 
has caught the spirit of each lullaby in her 
appealing illustrations. 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS. Walking on 
gold. Messner, c1940. 284p. $2.00. 

Starting in Arkansas in the spring of 1849, 
the reader is carried by vivid description 
through narrow escapes and thrilling ex- 
periences to the land of the gold rush. Well- 
written story for intermediate grade child- 
ren and those of older groups interested in 
this chapter of our pioneer history. 


Davis, RoBert. Pepperfoot of Thurs- 
day market. Holiday house, c1941. 
187p. $2.00. 

A little Berber boy finds a baby Egyptian 
donkey that had been left to die in the 
desert. There is enough suspense to interest 
even a grown reader. An excellent book for 
boys. Attractive illustration by Cyrus L. 
Baldridge. 


DEJONG, MEINDERT. Wheels over 
the bridge. Harper, c1941. 219p. $2.00. 

A boy and girl, a cow and an old horse, 
a mean landlord and a heavy debt, but it all 
comes out right in the end. About sixth 
grade reading difficulty. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID LAMontTE. Ben- 
oo Franklin. Crowell, 1941. 190p. 


Albert Whitman, 1941. 46p. 
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Excellent to show the American Way of 
Life in its early beginnings. It should in- 
terest 5th graders in Franklin. It is well 
written and is an illustration of good book- 
making. The quaint pictures by mald Mc- 
Kay just suit the story. 


Puituips, Mary. Things that go. 
Rand McNally, c1937. 40p. 50c. 

A pre-school story book about familiar 
things including the automobile, the air- 
plane, the telephone, and the vacuum 
cleaner. They were first published sepa- 
rately in The Mayflower. Christine Chis- 
holm’s gay pictures add to the child’s 
pleasure in the book. 


REED TRUMBULL. Bright midnight. 
Westminster press, c1941. 278p. $1.50. 

A success story about a blind student. He 
makes many friends, obtains a job and 
earns a “seeing eye dog”, gets an appoint- 
ment to interview people for a pooneane. 
and wins one of the most attractive college 
girls to be his bride. Should encourage 
other blind students to attempt greater 
things. 


Stuart, F. P. Piang, the Moro chief- 
tain. Julian Messner, c1941. 293p. $2.00. 


Gorillas, pygmies, and warrior ants leave 
never a dull moment in the lives of three 
young Moro boys who have gone into the 
jungle to prove that they are ready for 
manhood. They must live for twelve moons 
with only their bows and arrows and short 
handled knives to protect them and to pro- 
vide them with food and shelter. The author 
lived in this part of the nig, and 
Piang was her slave-companion. Junior high 
school boys and girls will enjoy this very 
much. This is a sequel to Piang, the Moro 
Jungle Boy. 


VROOMAN, MARIA VAN. Jano and 
Jeni, a story of Switzerland. Albert 
Whitman, 1941. unp. $.100. 

A story for little children about a little 
boy Jano and his goat Jeni. Jano’s father 
was a guide and Jano wanted to be one too. 
On his birthday he was given’a pair of 
shoes and socks for mountain climbing and 
Jeni helped him earn the money for an ice 
axe. The rich, blue, yellow, and orange of 
Mrs. Blackwood’s drawings blend perfectly 
to make this a charming book for young 
children. 


Education and Psychology 


Bass, M. R. Fifty hints for teachers 
of vocational subjects. American tech- 
nical society, c1940. 46p. 50c. 

Practical suggestions for any teacher but 
especially directed to those who deal with 
materials as well as ideas. 


Byers, MARGARETTA. Help wanted- 
female, Julian Messner, c1941. 386p. 
$2.50. 

The author of Designing Women has writ- 
ten another career book in the field of 
fashion. She includes analysis of talent, 
available jobs, vocational tests and types of 
merchandising such as selling, buying, styl- 
ing and designing as well as types of adver- 
tising. This will be a splendid addition to 
the vocational shelf of any library. 


Catn, Mary Cioucu. The historical 
development of state normal schools 
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for white teachers in Maryland. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 184p. 
$1.85. (Contributions to education 
#824.) 

A_ scholarly well documented and fairly 
readable presentation of the historical de- 
velopment of the white teacher colleges of 
Maryland. One may wish for a bit more of 
detail in some instances, but the range 
occupied by the assignment prevents that. 


CoRNETTE, JAMES P. A history of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. Western Kentucky state 
teachers college, 1939. 258p. $1.00. 

The Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College has a unique past, unique and sub- 
stantial enough to warrant a place among 
the permanent records. 

Dr. James P. Cornette of the Western staff 
has written the story of that past with due 
reference to all the data, placed in proper 
perspective and sequence, and in engaging 
style. A valuable source in the story of 
Kentucky's educational development. 


CUNNINGHAM, H. A. Material facili- 
ties needed in the training of inter- 
mediate grade teachers in science. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 
162p. $2.00. (Contributions to educa- 
tion #812). 

A dissertation that includes valuable data 
concerning the room, equipment, and sup- 


plies that are desirable for teachers colleges 
training science teachers. 


ENGLEMAN, Lots E. The literature of 
junior college terminal education. 
Amer, assn. of junior colleges, 1941. 
322p. $2.50. (Terminal education 
monograph No. 1). 

This the first of these important publica- 
tions on the junior college prepared by per- 
sons working for the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Miss Engleman has done 
a superior job of condensing a large mass 
of junior college literature, more than 1800 
items were digested. This volume consti- 
tutes a valuable aid to anyone who is suf- 
ficiently interested in the junior college to 
read reviews of what has been written 
about it. 


GREENE, Epwarp B. Measurements 
of human behavior. Odessey press, 
c1941. 777p. $3.50. 

A critical evaluation of the concepts and 
means of measuring behavior. An excep- 
tionally fine contribution to the field of 
measurement. 


KaHN, SAMUEL. Psychological and 
neurological definitions and the un- 
conscious. Meador, 1940. 219p. $2.00 

A compilation of definitions primarily con- 
cerned with the unconscious and related 
topics. The list of definitions is helpful but 
by no means complete. 

MCALLISTER, ETHEL M. Amos Eaton, 
scientist and educator, 1776-1842. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1941. 587p. 
$5.00. 


A well told and documented story of the 
“one of the great figures in the 


life of 
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history of science and education in the 


United States.” 


Morse, Horace T. Selected items for 
the testing of study skills. National 
council for the social studies, c1940. 
72p. 50c. (Bulletin No. 15). 

A collection of measuring instruments de- 
signed to help educational practices which 
have tended to lag behind theory. 


Mort, Paut R. AND CORNELL, FRANCIS 
G. American schools in transition, how 
our schools adapt their practices to 
changing needs, a study of Pennsyl- 
vania, Teachers college, Columbia, 
1941. 546p. $4.25. 

The report of a three-year study concerned 
with the joint problems of the lag of school 
systems behind generally accepted standards 
and the best methods for speeding up the 
adoption of these desirable practices. A 
challenging volume that includes suggestions 
for action as well as an analysis of current 
practice in one state. 


National council of teachers of 
English. Committee on _ individual 
differences. Pupils are people. D. 


Appleton-Century, c1941. 303p. $2.25. 
(National council of teachers of 
English, English monograph #13). 

Thirty teachers tell their ideas about indi- 
vidual differences and their experiences in 
putting these ideas into effect. Some of the 
most practical chapters are on providing 
for individual differences in reading and 
writing. Although sponsored by a _ com- 
mittee of English teachers, the book has 
value for all interested in more fiexible 
teaching practices. 


Progressive education association. 
Informal committee. New methods 
versus old in American education; an 
analysis and summary of recent com- 
parative studies. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1941. 56p. 60c. 

One of the best available summaries of 
studies on the value of new methods and 
materials for teaching. 

Rem, CHARLES F. Education in the 
territories and outlying possessions. 


Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 
593p. $3.85. (Contributions to educa- 
tion #825). 


A timely study, well organized, and docu- 
mented. The logical conclusions are based 
on the historical development, the present 
status and the local needs and problems in 
each of the territories and _ possessions. 
Teachers and librarians will find this volume 
an invaluable source of information. Stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges will wel- 
come the provided by this ex- 
cellent collection of historical, a aphical, 
cultural, economic, political, an ucational 
data. 


REMMeERS, H. H. Two thousand test 
items in American history. Purdue 
university, c1941. 110p. 90c. 

An educational measuring instrument that 


has been designed and standardized for the 
use of the high schools of Indiana. 
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SAUNDERS, CARLETON M. Promotion 
or failure for the elementary school 
pupil? Teachers college, Columbia, 
1941. 77p. $1.25. 

In this written project for the EdD degree 
the author brings together the best written 
evidence available. It is a study and com- 
ilation of researches and not an original 
nvestigation. The author “makes a case” 
for one-hundred-per-cent promotion of ele- 
mentary school pupils. School principals 
and teachers will find the study helpful. 


STrRacHANn, F. E. New Zealand ob- 
server — a schoolmaster looks at 
America. Columbia university press, 
1940. 128p. $1.50. 


Interesting but hurried impressions of an 
able educator on tour. The comments on 
the schools visited are revealing. 


STUDENSKI, PAUL AND Mort, Paut R. 
Centralized vs. decentralized govern- 
ment in_ relation to democracy. 
naa college, Columbia, 1941. 69p. 

Cc. 


The authors present advantages and dis- 
advantages of both centralized and de- 
centralized government in America and in 
England, and quote freely from authors on 
both sides of the issue. Strangely enough, 
both schools of thought claim many of the 
same advantages. In recapitulation, the 
authors of this study point out that the re- 
lations of local to centralized governmental 
functions must be discussed and decided on 
specific issues. They conclude that the in- 
terests of a democratic society can be served 
best by avoiding either extreme. 


_ TONNE, HERBERT, Consumer educa- 
tion in the schools. Prentice-Hall, 
1941. 365p. $2.85. (Prentice-Hall edu- 
cation series.) 

A volume on problems of learning and 
teaching as distinct from consumption eco- 
nomics. such, it is the first of its kind. 
It begins with a demonstration of the need 
for consumer education, showing the im- 
portent role of the consumer in economic 
ife. The place of consumer education in 
the social studies, home economics, and busi- 
ness education is discussed, a chapter being 
devoted to each. The book concludes with 
a consideration of learning procedures in 
consumer education. It is a good overview 
of the present situation. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Ten years of 
research in reading; summary and 


bibliography. Educational records 
a 1941. 195p. $1.25. (Bulletin 


An overview of literature in the field of 
reading. Includes major section summariz- 
ing the results of research under major 
headings followed by annotations of 
published articles and 21 texts and mono- 
graphs on the subject. 


Woopyarp, ELLA. Culture at a price; 
a study of private correspondence 
school offerings. Amer. assn. for adult 
education, 1940. 125p. $1.00. 


Entertaining and revealing study of fifteen 
correspondence courses. The relatively ~— 
n 


cost when compared with available books 
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the same fields, the overadvertising, and the 
excessive promises of competence and em- 
ployment are contrasted with the advantages 
of impersonality in grading, elasticity in 
time requirements, freedom in choosing 
ae of study, and the encouragement of 
study. 


Literature 


ALLEN, G. W. anp Cuark, H. H. eds. 
Literary criticism, Pope to Croce. 
American book co., c1941. 659p. $4.00. 

Significant extracts from the writings of 
the critics of the period indicated with in- 
troductory notes and bibliographies. At- 
tractive format. Highly recommended for 
readers interested in the field. 


Cuittick, V. L. O., ed. Ring-tailed 
roarers; tall tales of the American 
frontier, 1830-60. Caxton printers, 
1941. 316p. $3.50. 


Tall tales written during the period 1830- 
1860 illustrated by appropriate wood en- 


gravings. Alike in that they all include 
Saerems, they differ in quality and 
style. 


Columbia university. Teachers col- 
lege. Democracy and education in the 
current crisis. Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia, 1940. 13p. $1.80 per hundred, 
single copies free. 

Excellent manifesto in 13 
teachers should be familiar wit 
and challenging statement. 


Donne, JOHN. Ignatius; his conclave 
or His intronisation in a late election 
in hell. Columbia university press, 
1941. 143p. $1.60. 

Donne’s famous satire published for the 
Facsimile Text Society. The text is that 
of the edition of 1611 and the copy repro- 
duced is in the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery. The excellent introduction is by 
Charles M. Coffin. Those interested in the 
political and religious controverstes of the 
seventeenth century will wish to read this 
small volume. 


GouncE, ELIzABETH. The golden sky- 
lark and other stories. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, c1941. 337p. $2.50. 

ee pe mg stories by the author of A 
city of bells. 
much to interest the average 
reader. 


HARRISON, JOSEPH B. Bret Harte. 
American book co., c1941. 416p. $1.25. 
(American writers series.) 

A lengthy biographical and critical intro- 
duction and selections from Harte’s short 
stories and his less known poems, essays, 
reviews, and parodies make this one of the 
best of the American Writers Series. 


HovucH, FRANK O. The_ neutral 
ground. Lippincott, 1941, 526p. $2.75. 
A thrilling romance full of fighting, et 
ting, and love-making. The scene is 
oa ey. N. Y., and the period from 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET. The secret of 
the old house. John C. Winston, c1941. 
210p. $2.00. 


ages. All 
this clear 
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A delightful story about a real house in 
which the author once lived. There is 
enough mystery to hold the interest and not 
so much as to make the story improbable. 
It will find its owri readers. Ruth King’s 
illustrations add to the charm. 


MANNING, PAUL AND BRONNER, MIL- 
Ton. Mr. England, the life story of 
Winston Churchill, the fighting Briton. 
John C, Winston, c1941. 250p. $1.00. 

A sympathetic, appreciative study of Mr. 
England symbolized in the life, philosophy 
and achievements of the dynamic personality 
of Winston Churchill the review of whose 
preparational background offers reasons for 
and clarifies the tremendous import of his 
present strategic role in Engiland’s crucial 
foreground. 


Moore, MERRILL, comp. The fugitive; 
clippings and comment about the 
magazine and the members of the 
group that published it. Boston, Mass., 
Author, 1939. 70p 

Reprints of press _ on The Fugi- 
tive, a magazine of verse by a group of 
Vanderbilt men, published in Nashville in 
the early twenties. Dr. Moore was one of 
the contributors. 


Srmpson, CLAUDE M. AND NEvINS, 
ALLAN, eds. The American reader. 
Heath, c1941. 866p. $2.50. 

As Canb says in the Foreword, it was the 
purpose of the authors “to give to students 
in our American colleges, stories, essays, 
poems, letters, plays, that they can read with 
pleasure and profit, while at the same time 
sharpening their sense of what !s character- 
istically American.” Contents arranged by 
types rather than chronologically; notes 
helpful. Good for the general reader as 
well as the student. 


TRAVERS, P. L. I go by sea, I go by 
land. Harper, c1941. 233p. $2. 00. 
A touching, amusing and very child like 
. Miss Travers says that it is authentic. 
It is a beautiful interpretation of youth’s 
reaction to a strange world. Their world 
is upturned by war and they are sent into 
a new and different world where children 
can have ice cream every day and you go to 
school with lots of children and ‘“‘you have 
no Peace.” It is for adults but children may 
claim it in spite of that fact. 


Religion 

WILLIAMS, SYLVESTER VERNON. The 
key to the Psalms. Chapman & Grimes, 
c1939,. 153p. $1.25. 

A concise study of each of the one hundred 
fifty Psalms by a scholar who though familiar 
with the critical point of view leans heavily 
toward the Davidic authorship and the de- 
votional aspects of these gems of Hebrew 
literature. Citations to distinguished per- 
sonalities influenced by certain Psalms es- 
pecially illuminating. 


Social Studies 


ANDERSON, Howarp R. Selected test 
items in American history. National 
council for the social studies, c1940. 
93p. 73c. (Bulletin #6.) 

e 


revision of an earlier edition so as to 
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bring it into conformity with recent events. 
An excellent collection of test items for the 
high school teacher of American history. 


ARNOLD, H. H. Winged warfare. 
Harper, c1941. 265p. $3.00. 

Two experienced officers of the Air Corps 
describe the theories and facts behind the 
fighting plane and aerial warfare. All con- 
cerned with modern war and defense will 
find vital information within these pages. 


Bonps, A. B., Jr., ed. Essays on 
southern life and culture. Henderson 
state teachers college, 1941. 264p. 

A stimulating collection of twelve essays 
by twelve distinguished alumni of Henderson 
State Teachers College. The scope of these 
essays is much broader than the title would 
indicate. At least six of them have no 
specific reference to the South more than 
to any other section. The ‘treatment of 
Southern problems as such is on a plane 
giving it national significance. This sym- 
posium is of a high order and worthy of 
thoughtful reading. 


BUEHLER, E. C., ed. Increasing the 
power of the federal government. 
Noble and Noble, c1940. 382p. $2.00. 
(Annual debater’s help book v. 7.) 

The handbook for the year’s high school 
debate question. It’s chief value to the 
general public is a series of special articles 
from current publications. These are well- 
selected and are written by capable people. 


BUTZNER, JANE. Constitutional chaff 
— rejected suggestions of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. Columbia 
university press, 1941. 197p. $2.25. 

Excellent compilation based on Documents 
illustrative of the formation of the union of 
the American states, yee by the 
Government Printing ce. Those _ in- 
terested in the plans, proposals, and com- 
promises that form the background for our 
constitution will enjoy owning this at- 
tractively bound volume. 


Congress on education for demo- 
cracy, Columbia university. Education 
for democracy; proceedings of the 
Congress, August 15, 16, 17, 1939. 
20 college, Columbia, 1939. 466p. 

50. 


Addresses by men and women from many 
countries on the vital problems related to 
the present and future of Democracy. Valu- 
able source book for intelligent citizens. 


Fast, Howarp. Haymn Salomon; son 
of liberty. Julian Messner, c1941. 243p. 
2.50 


The fascinating biography of a patriot who 
made his contribution toward the winning 
of the American Revolution by giving and 
raising funds to pay soldiers, and purchase 
guns and food. Delightful style, meaningful 
illustrations, and large type on well ar- 
ranged pages. 


FENWICK, CHARLES G. American 
neutrality; trial and failure. University 
press, 1940. 191p. $2.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to show the 
falsity of the assumptions upon which neu- 
trality is based. he author argues his 
point convincingly and well. 
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Fiynn, JoHN T. Men of wealth, the 
story of twelve significant fortunes 
from the Renaissance to the present 
$a%5 Simon and Schuster, 1941. 531p. 


Contains sketches of the lives of fifteen 
men and one woman who played a promi- 
nent part in the world’s financial and eco- 
nomic life. Additional comments are made 
on misers, poverty, land and dynastic for- 
tunes. Interestingly written and undoubtedly 
intended for the casual reader—not for the 
student or scholar. 


Fox, Dixon Ryan. Yankees and 
Yorkers. New York University Press, 
1940. 237p. $4.00. 

An interesting and informative study of 
two American groups with opposing tradi- 
tions and different social purposes. 


_GarpIner, Dorotuy. West of the 
river. Crowell, 1941. 347p. $3.50. 

A popular account of the peopling of the 
United States west of the Missouri River, 
with emphasis on the river and land routes 
and their utilization. Vivid, readable, but 
perhaps a bit too free with uncomplimentary 
remarks about places and people. 


Government of Mexico. True facts 
about the expropriation of the oil 
companies’ properties in Mexico. 
Government of Mexico, 1940. 271p. 
Free. 

Written in reply to accusations made by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
with respect to oil expropriations in Mexico. 


GREEN, Puitip LEONARD. Our Latin 
American neighbors. Hastings house, 
c1941. 182p. $2.00. 

A brief statement of the background and 
contributions of the twenty-one countries 
that are to the southeast of the United 
States. Valuable to those desiring to in- 
crease their general knowledge of these 
countries. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM H. Selected films 
for Ameriean history and problems. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 275p. 
$2.25. 

A practical handbook for social studies 
teachers. Especially valuable is the author’s 
evaluation of each film. The first three 
chapters are also good in that they give 
directions for obtaining, evaluating, and 
using eductional film. 


HAEFNER, JOHN L. Housing America; 
a source unit for the social studies. 
National council for the social studies, 
c1940. 80p. (Bulletin #14.) 50c. 

A well prepared, timely source of informa- 
tion for teachers. A summary and suggested 
procedures are included. 


Hopkins, L. THomas. Interaction, 
the democratic process. Heath, c1941. 
490p. $2.75. 

This book is to be commended to teachers 
because of the help it extends in one’s efforts 
to understand the words one uses. Taking as 
its main theme the statement that interaction 
is of the essence of democracy, it clarifies 
the reader's thinking about pertinent aims, 
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issues, and confusions of education, and 
without dogmatism presents ideas that should 
be of immense aid in adding meaning to 
what is often only the sorriest kind of 
verbalization. 


KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. The 
British commonwealth of nations; its 
territories and constitutions. Long- 
mans Green, 1940. 56p. 36c. (British 
life and thought, No. 1.) 

A booklet dealing with the governments 


and legal systems of the various territories 
within the British Commonwealth. 


MARIANO, JOHN H. The Wagner act. 
Hastings house, c1940. 229p. $2.50. 

The author is a staunch defender of the 
National Labor Relations Act, more gen- 
erally known as the Wagner Act, and of 
the decisions and attitudes of the National 
Labor Board to date. Should the author’s 
position be the one adopted by the nation 
we can only expect confusion in the labor 
field for some time to come. Labor peace 
is not in the offing if Mariano’s ideas are 
dominant. 

Rita, Arbitration in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York 
City. Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 
153p. $1.85. (Contributions to educa- 
tion #823.) 

Prefaced by a brief statement of the rise 
of the men’s clothing industry in New York 
City, the author traces the origin, develop- 
ment, and plan of operation of ne 
as carried out in this industry. While t 
discussions and explanations are brief it 
presents clearly the necessity of fair mind- 
edness on the part of the negotiators and 
impartiality on the part of the judge. 


MULHOLLAND, SISTER MARY AMBROSE. 
ed. Early gild records of Toulouse. 
Tees university press, 1941. 193p. 

3.00 

The statutes of nineteen crafts are repro- 
duced in Latin. The excellent introduction 
and the inclusion of a glossary adds to the 
value of this searching volume that aids in 
the understanding of the middle ages. 


RAMSDELL, CHARLES W., ed. Laws 
and joint resolutions of the last session 
of the Confederate congress (Nov. 7, 
1864-March 18, 1865) together with the 
secret acts of previous congresses. 
university press, c1941. 183p. 


This work brings into one volume “a 
nearly complete set of the hitherto un- 
published laws of the Confederacy.” 


H. W. Unemplowment and 
the unemployed. Chemical pub. co., 
1940. 152p. $2.75. 

A very valuable and worthwhile book. 
While the first part of the book discusses 
unemployment conditions in England, the 
last part, which is the most valuable, is 
applicable to an understanding of the un- 
employed anywhere. His discussion of how 
the unemployed is affected is unsurpassed. 
His a of the subject is fundamentally 
soun 
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SPROUT, HAROLD AND SPROUT, MAR- 
GARET. Toward a new order of sea 
power, Princeton, 1940. 332p. $3.75. 

A_ study of the role of sea power, par- 
ticularly American sea power, in the four 
years following the first World War. 


STREIT, CLARENCE K. Union now with 
Britain. Harper, cl1941. 234p. $1.75. 

A sequel to the author’s earlier book. 
Union Now. Here the author explains how 
a federal union between Britain and America 
can be made to work. 


WALKER, W. FRANK AND RANDOLPH, 
CaROLINA R. School health services; 
a study of the programs developed by 
the health department in six Tennessee 
counties. Commonwealth fund, 1941. 
172p. $1.50 


A careful, thorough and significant study 
of the results of school health services ren- 
dered by cooperating county health units. 
Recommendations for improvement of pres- 
ent practices are drawn from the records of 
58,000 children over a period of seven years 
in six Tennessee counties. 


Ware, Carouina F., ed. The cultural 
approach to history. Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1940. 359p. $3.50. 

A collection of scholarly essays demon- 
strating the cultural approach in the his- 
torical field. hey were presented at the 
meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation in December 1939 


WERTENBAKER, CHARLES. 
doctrine for the Americas. 
1941. 21lp. $2.00. 


An interesting, easily read book dealing 
with hemispheric solidarity. The story of 
the supplementing of the Monroe Doctrine 
by new, multi-lateral understandings among 
the twenty-one countries of the Americas 
is clearly told. It is clearly intended for 
the general reader, but is accurately docu- 
mented at vital points. Well worth reading 
and not beyond the understanding of high 
school students. 


Texts and Workbooks 


Haran, Roy Earte. Strategic de- 
bating. Chapman and Grimes, c1940. 
157p. $1.0 

Claims ng be first book written on strate- 
gic debating. Based on “eight successive 
years of strenuous interscholastic debat- 
ing experience.” Point of view purports 
to be non-egotistical though reader apt 
to think otherwise because of boastful ex- 
travagant claims. Author’s excessive en- 
thusiasm, militates against value. His 
“strategy’’ weakens argument for strategy. 


Hart Horne.u. Personality and the 
family. Rev. and enl. Heath, c1941. 
526p. $3.25. 


A vigorous, challenging discussion of the 
perplexing factors which influence person- 
ality in the family. The au- 
thor draws liberally from many of the best 
investigations bearing upon personality de- 
velopment and family relations. 


Jones, ALFRED WINSLOW. Life, li- 


A new 
Viking, 


ia 


The Ma 


and he’s only seven years old! 


Who forgot this young fellow? Was 

it his school superintendent? Did 
Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 

fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 


This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 
ican Universal desk- | 
seat. This superintendent 
remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 

Mr. Superintendent — 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget’ 


berty, and property. Lippincott, c1941. 
397p. $3.50. 

The attitude of the American public to- 
ward the conflict between property rights 
and personal rights. 


Locasa, HANNAH. Historical fiction 
and other reading references for class- 
es in junior and senior high schools. 
McKinley, 1941. 193p. $2.00. 

New edition considerably revised and en- 
larged. Intended primarily for extensive 
reading material for social studies, it has 
much value also for English classes. An 
indispensible reference tool for the library. 


MacDona.p, RosaBELL. Art as edu- 
cation; the study of art in the secon- 
dary schools. Holt, c1941. 309p. $2.50. 

Based on years of experience in metro- 
politan high schools the author has suc- 
cessfully developed a ne handbook 
for teachers and prospective teachers of 
high school art. 


METZELTHIN, PEARL. The world wide 
cook book, Messner, c1939. 681p. $3.00. 


Includes typical recipes and menus of 
different countries. It is of interest to 
students of cookery as well as to house- 
wives. 


Morcan, Joun J. B. Pees. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, c1941. 612p. $3.00 


A sound beginning text in syeholegy. 
by recent experimentation, 
excellent biographical references. 


OssuRN, WorTH J.; CAMPBELL, HAR- 
OLD G., AND WREN, F. L. Number re- 
lations: discovering numbers; Number 
activities; Exploring numbers. John- 
son, ©1940. 5v. 72c each. (Number rea- 
diness series. ) 


A series of arithmetic books for ades 
three through seven. The selection and pre- 
sentation of number concepts is made on the 
basis of sound psychology. The attractive- 
ness of the materials, their variety and use- 
fulness should facilitate motivation. Means 
of diagnosing and self testing for the student 
are commendable features of the book 


PARTRIDGE E. DEALTON. Time out for 
living. American, c1941. 662p. $2.00. 
(Living with leisure.) 

A timely title. This y= A illustrated 
book breathes the zest for living that its 
subject implies. Anyone should get inspira- 
tion for trying some new activities. Schools, 
clubs and private agencies should have it in 
their libraries. 


Pearson, P. H. Subjects and story 
plots. The author, c1940. 95p. $1.00. 

A manual of practical suggestions on 
what to write about. Situations, incidents, 
and problems are presented for the inex- 
perienced writer and the busy teacher. 


PEEBLES, Wa po C., ed. Drei Kamera- 
den. American, 1941. 139p. $1.00. 

The material is very interesting to stu- 
dents; the language is somewhat vulgar and 
abounds in idioms that are less useful for 
serious readers of German. The book is well 
edited and teachable. 
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Potiarp L. BELLE. Adult education 
Wiley, 1939. 272p. 


It is special interest and help to those 
conducting adult classes in homemaking. 
College and high school students will also 
find it a useful reference. 


PowEL, Lyp1a. The attractive home. 
Macmillan, 1939. 122p. 60c. 

Written from a practical standpoint for 
the young woman learning to furnish her 
home. It is vaiuable reference book both for 
high school and oe, ¥ students as well as 
for the young bride. It is attractively writ- 
ten. 

RANDALL, WILLIAM M. AND Goop- 
RICH, FRANCIS L. D. Principles of col- 
lege library administration. 2d ed. 

. A. and University of Chicago, 
c1941. 249p. $2.50. (Univ. of Chicago 
studies in library science.) 

This new edition brings up to date sta- 
tistical information and includes new biblio- 
graphical material. Only three more pages 
of text are added and they are in the chapter 
on Finance and Budgets. The first edition 
was out of print so it was a good plan to 


bring the material up to date. Invaluable 
for all college libraries. 


REEDER, WarD G. The fundamentals 


of public school administration. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 798p. $3.75. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the au- 
thor’s work of the same title that appeared 
in 1934. It should prove adequate as a text 
in a general course in school administration. 
The reviewer has noted two very minor de- 
ficiencies, namely, the lack of citation to the 
most recent materials in some instances and 
inadequate treatment of “New Deal” agen- 
cies as they relate to the work of school 
boards, superintendents, and_ principals. 
However, it is a distinct contribution. 


ROBERTS, HOLLAND AND OTHERS. Let’s 
read; the bronze book; reading for 
work and college. Holt, c1940. 629p. 
96c. 


A guide book for improvement of reading 
ability. Contains seven sections with ex- 
ercises developed for reading passages given 
in each section. Filed with suggestions de- 
signed to stimulate better reading habits. 


Ross, C. C. Measurement in today’s 
sa Prentice-Hall, 1941. 597p. 
.25. 


A different approach to the field of edu- 
cational measurements. The author has se- 
lected his material largely from secondary 
and college levels. Primary sources are 
used extensively in this text. 


Appraising 
Guidance in 
Secondary By 


N. Kerauver 


Harotp C. 


A new factual survey of great value 
to principals and supervisors 


anowsins This volume contains the 
uidance in 

digest of an extensive 
Sitaate survey of guidance pro- 


grams and their results. 

It provides all those who 

plan, supervise or have 

$3.50 charge of guidance work 
The with a reliable standard 
Macmillan of comparison; and will 
give them valuable ideas 


Company 
for effective guidance 

programs in their own 
New York 


schools. 


Sharp’s 


USEFUL LANGUAGE 


This distinguished new series 

of language workbooks fairly 

yearns to relieve you of worry 

and drudgery in your language 
teaching. 


Based on the original Sharp’s 
series, Useful Language is des- 
tined, like its predecessor, to 
serve nobly in tens of thousands 
of classrooms. Let these books 
help you, too. mae 
Grades 3-6, each 96 pages 10¢ 

Grades 7-8, each 128 pages 15¢ 

(A new high school series also ready) 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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== IMPROVED ‘ 
SERVICE 
to the East 


NEW 
From Chattanooga 


NASHVILLE-BRISTOL DRAWING ROOM OPEN SECTION PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR 
SCHEDULE Read 


up 
Ly. Nashville . . (CT) Ar. 6:40am 
Ar. Knoxville . . 8:40pm 
Ar. Lynchburg. . . ° . (€T) . 12:55 pm 

Affording close connecting service as follows: 
Ar. Baltimore . 7:15 am 
Ar. Philadelphia (Pe. Sta. ‘30th 8). . 5:49am 
12:25am Ar. New York. . 4:00am 


THE TENNESSEAN, in addition to the Nashville-Bristol TENNESSEAN 
sleeping car, offers the extra appeal and comfort of ultre- 

modern stream-lined coaches with latest type, reclining e 

end revolving seats; dining car serving popular-priced A 
meals. A\ll cars have latest type air-conditioning. HOSTESS 


TRAIN PASSENGER 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OBSERV, 
F.W. MANESS, P.T.A. H. HOWARD, P.T.A. ERN CAR 
811-16 Third National Bank Bidg. 
SPACE RESERVED 


ad 
| 
e 
+St Sousa ky. 


OUTSTANDING NEW 


Professional Kooks 


Ward's Music Education for High Schools 

Bolton & Corbally’s Educational Sociology 

Risk’s Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Hartmann’s Educational Psychology 

Macomber’s Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School 
Spears’ Secondary Education in American Life 

Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics 


Complete information and prices will be gladly sent upon request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


CREATIVE PRINTERS 
Layouts - Designs - Odeas 


Williams Co. 


Printers of the 


Peabody Journal 


of Education 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


A Critical of the Accomp of 
/ 


Sponsored by THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Edited by DR. WALTER SCOTT MONROE, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, Assisted by a Large Staff of Recognized Authorities in Special 

Areas of Education 


The Encyclopedia is one of the most important and significant books con- 
nected with American education that has ever appeared. It is a monumental 
work. The task of preparing it was so great that a staff of about two hun- 
dred persons who through their researches and other writings had achieved 
recognition as experts in their fields was assembled. They gave their serv- 
ices. 


This critical inventory of the accomplishments of research in the various 
areas of education has long been needed. So great has become the accumu- 
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lation of studies that even educators enjoying unusual advantages have been & 
unable to keep abreast of the findings and progress of research. At the same a ] 
time, never has the guidance of research been more needed than in these x 
times of educational stress and change. 4 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH makes clear ' 
what the findings of research “add up to” after critical evaluation and what : 


the total means relative to educational theory and practice. In it will be 
found the best that is known on the wide range of subjects that concern a 
modern educators. 


The articles are addressed to students in teacher-training institutions, 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, professors of education, and even in- 
terested laymen rather than to experts in the respective areas. 


In organizing the items, closely related topics are grouped under a gen- ? 
eral head so that a reader will find the treatment of these topics in a con- 

tinuous article or in a sequential series of articles rather than in several 
separate articles, each appearing in its respective alphabetical position. a 
Some of these larger topics may be identified in the partial list of articles 4 
printed in this prospectus. 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF 
The Encyclopedia has 1344 large pages running to an estimated total of 


1,250,000 words, the equivalent of about 12 professional books of average 
length. 


One volume. 1344—xx—-pages—Price $10.00 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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